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A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty, in His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander, 
for the purpose of exploring Baffin's Bay, 
and inquiring into the Probability of a 
North-West. Passage. By John Ross, 

« KS. Captain R.N. London 1819. 4to. 

~ppe 396. 

We are but barely doing justice to this 

publication when we say that it is one 

of the most beautifully executed vo- 
lumes which, since we took up the criti- 
cal pen, has issued from the press. The 
qutiosity excited by the Arctic or Po- 
lar Expeditions claimed some distinc- 
tion for the first narrative of these pro- 
ceedings; but, in the present instance, 
the thing is really so handsomely done 
as to demand the highest approbation. 
Not only is the printing clear and ele- 
thus coinciding with a text perspi- 
cuous and interesting, but the scientific 
tables anfl maps are finished with infi- 
nite accuracy and intelligence, and the 
plates of ice-bergs, natives, animals, 
dscapes, &c. &c. are got up in a style 
of excellence which is truly admirable. 
‘No ex has been spared to render 
Pcie’ ager of the public, and our 
encomium is but a faint tribute to those 
merits which we cannot, by copying or 
even. description, make known to our 
readers. 

To seamen and geographers, the in- 
formation it contains must be invalu- 
‘able; nor will the lovers of science, we 
think, rise from its pages disappointed, 
however much they may expect from 
them; nor will those who peruse books 
of voyages and travels merely for 
amusement, have cause to complain of 
lenten entertainment from the more ge- 
nerally attractive parts of Captain Ross's 

narrative. A new people, and almost a 

‘new world is figured before them, and 
we trust it will be found curious in our 
few succeeding Numbers to compare and 
contrast the manners of these ice-born 
‘beings with the habits of the children of 
the sun, with whom Bowdich, in his 

African Mission, brings us acquaint- 

‘ed. The cold and the hot; the peaceful 

and the sanguinary; the barbarian in 

‘nature's desolation and in poverty, and 

the barbarian in nature's enedp; he 

pomp; the sq of the Pole and of the 
VOL. IIL. - 
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Equator, may, we trust, be contemplated 
together with an increase of interest, and 
it shall be our pleasing task to develop 
them as fully as we are enabled by these 
extraordinary productions. 

Captain Ross sets out by stating his 
conviction that he has proved the exist- 
ence of a Bay from Disco Island to Cum- 
berland Straits, and set at rest for ever 
the question of a North-west passage in 
that direction. Upon this point we shall 
have some observations to offer in con- 
clusion ; but in the mean time think it 
right to record it asthe main gist of this 
able navigator’s argument, before we ac- 
company him to latitudes still further 
North, which we shall do without ad- 
verting to the equipments of the vessels, 
the instruments for scientific purposes, 
&c. believing that these are sufficiently 
known to the public through preceding 
descriptions, in promulgating which the 
Literary Gazette has not been wanting. 
The instructions were, in effect, that if 
the Isabella and Alexander succeeded in 
doubling the North-east Cape of Ame- 
rica, and getting into the Pacific Ocean 
by Behring’s Straits, they should, after 
wintering there, return, if it could pru- 
dently be attempted, by the same route : 
if they failed in finding the North-west 
passage, they were to examine the West 
coast of Old Greenland, throw a bottle- 
full of information overboard every day 
after they passed latitude 65°, draw the 
Coasts, and bring home specimens of the 
animal, mineral, and vegetable king- 
doms, and make accurate remarks on the 
variations of the needle, the meteorology 
of these regions, and, in fine, on every 
thing which could add to our stock of 
knowledge respecting seas and lands, so 
little and so doubtfully understood, 


On the 3d of May, after experiencing 
the kindest hospitality from Mr. Mouat of 
Gardie, the expedition sailed from Brassa, 
one of the Shetland Isles. On the 30th, 
they saw the first ice-berg, aud on the 23d 
of July reached 75° 12° of N. lat. “ the 
highest to which ships employed in the 
whale trade were known positively to have 
penetrated.” Previous to this date, and 
even subsequent to it, they were exposed to 
the severest labours and perils in getting 
through the ice, and made but small pro- 
gress till the 9th of August, when, in lati- 
tude 75° 55’ N. longitude 65° 32’ W. they 
were surprised by the appearance of several 
men on the ice, hallooing to the ships to 
fly to the sun or moon, whence they sup- 





posed these mighty monsters to havealight- 
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ed. These belonged to the previously un- 
known tribe of Esquimaux or Arctic High- 
landers, of whom all the periodical prints. 
have since been so full. Presuming that 
what has been thus stated is FB sary | 
familiar to all our readers, we not ret 

eat these facts, which agree with Captain 

oss’s accounts, but pass on to such as are 
new and memorable in the intercouse with 
this singular people. 

The country to which Captain.R. has 
given the name of Arctic Highlands, is 
situated in the north-east corner of Baffin’s 
Bay, between the latitudes of 76° and 
77° 40’ N. and the longitudes of 60° and 
72° W., thus extending on.the sea-shore 
for .120 miles in a NW. direction; the 
breadth, where widest, does not exceed 20 
miles, and towards the extremities is re- 
duced to nothing. It is bounded on the 
South by an immense barrier of mountains, 
covered with ice, which takes its rise in 
lat. 74° 30’, and. extends to 76°. North. 
This barrier seems impassable. It is wild 
and irregular towards the shore, with eliffs 
1000 feet in height, and solid ice extend. 
ing for miles into the sea. 

The vegetable productions of this coun- 
try may be said to consist of heath, moss, 
and coarse grass. There is nothing like 
cultivation, nor does it appear that the 
natives make use of vegetable food. The 
moss, which is six or eight inches long, 
when dried and immersed in the oil or 
blubber ef the seal er:sea-unicorn, serves 
for a wick, and produces a. comfortable fire 
for cooking and warmth, as well as. for 
light. The heath and grass serve for food 
and shelter for the hares and game, which 
are in abundance ; and the stems of heath 
tied together make a good handle for the 
whip with which they chiefly inanage their 
dogs. These dogs, genezally six a-breast, 
each having a collar of seal skin, two 
inches wide, to which one end of a thong, 
made of strong hide, about three yards 
long, is tied, the other end being fastened 
to the forepart of the sledge, draw the 
natives along with great ity. They 
are managed by the whip and voice, are 
the only animals domesticated, are of 
various colours, of the size of a shepherd’s 
dog, with a head like a wolf, and a tail 
like a fox, which their barking resembles, 
though they have also the howl of the wolf. 
The sledge is made chiefly of the bones of 
the seal, tied together with thongs of seal 
skin; the runners, or lower pieces, being 
formed of sea-unicorns’ horn. ey are 
about four feet ten inches in length, and 
one foot ten inches wide, with a sort of 
ow back, like : verre en chair, The 
whip thong is of prodigious length, bein 
nearly twenty feet, attached to a handle o 





about two feet and a half. 





The language is a diglect of the South 

































consists of three pieces, which are all com- 
prised in the name of “‘tunnick.” The 
upper one is ‘made of seal skin, with the 
hair outside, and is similar to the woman’s 
jacket of the South-Greenlanders, being 
open only near the top, so as to equal the 
size of the wearer’s face. At the bottom 
it is formed like a shirt, but terminating in 
@ tongue before and behind, the hood part 
being neatly trimmed with fox’s skin, and 
made to fall back on the shoulders, or 
cover the head, as required. This is lined 
in geere with eider-duck, or awk skins ; 
and this lining being close at the bottom, 
and open near the breast, serves as a 
pocket. The next piece of dress, which 
searcely reaches the knee, is also uncom- 
fortably small in the upper part, so that in 
stooping the skin is exposed. This is made 
of bear or dog’s skin, and fastened up with 
astring. The boots are made of mi skin, 
with the hair inwards, the soles being 
covered with sea-horse hide; they reach 
ever the knees, and meet the middle part 
of the dress. The whole of these are made 
by the women; the needles used being of 
ivory, and the thread the sinews of the seal, 
split: the seams are so neat that they can 
searcely be distinguished. In winter they 
wear over the whole a bear-skin cloak. 

The Arctic highlanders are of a dirty 
copper colour, their stature is about five 
feet, their bodies corpulent, and their fea- 
tures much resembling the Eskimaux of 
South Greenland. They are abominably 
filthy, smeared and eovered with rancid oil 
and dirt, as if unwashed from the cradle ; 
and with matted hair which seems never to 
have been touched from the hour of their 
birth.. They eat raw flesh when destitute 
of convenieney for cooking; and one of 
those whe visited the ships was seen to de- 
vour the whole of a little awk in this state. 
The voyagers saw about eighteen of them 
in all, but no women, old men, or children, 
these being all sent up for safety to the 
mountains. The natives declared unani- 
mously that there were plenty of their 
people towards the north, where their king, 
named Tulloowah, lived. Tulloowah, they 
said, was a strong man, very good, and 
mueh beloved. His. residence was Petow- 
ack, near a large island, which can be no 
other than Wolstenholme island. He had a 

house built of stone, nearly as large as 
the ship ; and there were many houses near 
it, in which the mass of the natives lived, 
sot ye him a portion of all they caught or 


As far as Captain R. could ascertain 
through the interpretations of Saccheuse, 
they had no idea of a Supreme Being, or 
of-a future state, but they believed in 

ekoks or conjurers, who could raise 

the wind and allay tempests, &c. This 
rekokship was, however, to be acquired, 
sal almost every family had a son ini- 
tiated. From the imperfect manner in 
which the inquiry:was carried on, and 
the ignorance of the language, we think 
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it most probable thatthe opinions of the 
natives on points not easily to be ex- 
plained were misunderstood, and accord- 
ingly attach little credit to the supposi- 
tions respecting their religious, or rather 
non-religious persuasions. 


One wife is the legal allowanee, but if 
she has no children, the man may take an- 
other, and so on a third, until they have 
children, and the women have the same 
privilege. Women are esteemed if they 
have a large family, and mothers are much 
respected by their children. Football and 
dancing were the only recreations witnessed. 
In the former our tars joined heartily in 
kicking about a seal skin made into a bag 
and filled with air, to the yreat amusément 
of both parties. Of their dancing, which 
two young men were induced to exhibit, 
the following is the description. One of 
them began immediately to distort his face, 
and turn up his eyes in amanner so exactly 
resembling the appearance of a person in a 
fit of epilepsy, that our countrymen were all 
convinced this accident had actually hap- 
pened, and Captain R. was about to call 
for assistance from the surgeon. They 
were however soon undeceived, as he im- 
mediately proceeded to execute, in suc- 
cession, a variety of extraordinary gestures 
and attitudes, accompanied by the most 
hideous distortions of countenance. Like the 
similar amusements of very different cli- 
mates, these contained the indecent allu- 
sions which are well known to form an 
essential feature in the dances of many 
nations, in other respects far advanced 
in civilization. The body was generally in 
a stooping posture, and the hands rest- 
ing on the knees, After a few minutes 
the performer began to sing ‘‘ 4mnah 
ajah,” and in a very short time the 
second performer, who had been look- 
ing on the other in silence, began to dis- 
tort his face, and imitate the indelicate atti- 
tudes of the first, and soon after to sing as 
achorus, ‘* Hejaw, hejaw.” After this had 
continued with increasing energy for ten 
minutes, the tune was suddenly changed to 
a shrill note, in which the words ‘* Wehee, 
wehee’’ were uttered with great rapidity. 
They then approached each other, by slip- 
ping their feet forward, grinning, and in 
great agitation, until their noses touched, 
wher a savage laugh ended this extraor- 
dinary performance. 

(To be continued.) 





The New Whig Guide. 12mo. pp. 240. 
London 1819. 

The balance of humour in political 
satire is generally in favour of the oppo- 
nents of government: the assailants have 
always an advantage, and, with the ex- 
ception of the unrivalled Anti-jacobin, 
which carried the war into the opposite 
camp, and instead of acting on the de- 
fensive was in the extreme offensive to 
those arrayed against ministers, we do 





not remember any very successful attack 


——— 


upon Opposition, whether Whig or 
Tory. The Probationary Odes, and the 
poem of All the Talents, were respec. 
tively directed against the two great 
parties when in power; and more late] 

the Fudge Family and Cribb’s Me. 
morial stand in the same predicament, 
We may notice, by the way, that the 
original idea of the latter work is to be 
found in the volume before us, which 
contains a squib written three years ago, 
and purporting to describe a severe pugi- 
listic battle fought between Bob Stewart, 
otherwise Bit of Blue (Lord Castlereagh) 
and Sam the Brewer (Mr. Whitbread.) 

We believe that most if not all of the 
pieces in the present lively little collec. 
tion have appeared at various periods ip 
the newspapers attached to government, 
principally in the Courier. 
from their wit, entirely deserving of con- 
servation, and the only matter of sur- 
prise is, that they were not sooner put 
into their present form. One of the best 
articles is an Extraordinary Parliamentary 
Debate, arising out of a partial inter- 
change of skulls, according to the Spurz- 
heim system, between leading men on 
both sides; but our conveniency induces 
us rather to select a shorter and not less 
whimsical paper, entitled the “ Trial of 
Mr. Brougham for Mutiny.”. A fine 
playful and sareastic tone pervades this 
jeu d'esprit. 

Sittings before Lord Grenville and a Special 
Jury of the Whig Club. 

Henry Brougham was indicted, in the 
usual form, on the three following counts: 

Ist, That the said Henry Brougham hath, 
on sundry occasions, treated with disrespect 
the rightful and legitimate leader of the 
Party, viz. the Right Honourable George 
Ponsonby, contrary to good manners, and 
the said George, his place and dignity. 

2dly, That he, the said Henry Brougham, 
hath, at sundry times, made divers propo- 
sitions or Motions, without having commu- 
nicated the same to the Right Honourable 
George Ponsonby,—such conduct a 
contrary to the Rules and Regulations 
the Party—disrespectful tu the Right 
Honourable George Ponsonby, and unhie- 
coming the character of a Member of Op. 
position. 

3dly, That he, the said Henry Brougham, 
did, on or about the 29th March, deciare to 
a Member of Parliament, that it was his 
opinion that the Right Honourable Ge 
Ponsonby was ‘‘ an old woman,” or w 
to that effect. 

The charges being distinctly read by Sit 
ron hen Wynne, the Prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. 

Counsel for the Prosecution, Sir Arthur 
Pigott; Mr. Charles Wynne, 

or the Prisoner, Mr, Abercrombie ; Mr. 
Bennet; Mr. Lambton. 
Sir A. P. opened the case in a short 





speech of about two hours and a half, ia 
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which hé took occasion, as explanatory of 
the present charge, to read the Annual 
Mutiny Bill verbatim, and to insist on the 
absolute necessity of good order and dis- 
cipline in all constituted society ; he then 
roceeded to call witnesses on behalf of the 
ution. 


The Right Honourable George Ponsonby. 
Q. You are a Member of Parliament? 


. Tam, 
f Q. I believe, Mr. Ponsonby, you hold the 
office of Leader of the Opposition? A. I do. 
Q. Is it an office of honour and distinc- 
tion? A. It is not, to the best of my 
knowledge. 
Q. Ib 
formed. 
Bar? I do. 
Q. Has he interfered with your rightful 
Privileges as Leader of the Opposition? 
A. I consider that he has interfered very 


your pardon, I had been misin- 
o you know the Prisoner at the 


’— unwarrantably. He has made motions and 


put questions without consulting me. In 

icular, he made a motion respecting the 
affairs of Spain, without giving me any in- 
timation of it. 

Q. He left you wholly ignorant and unin- 
formed on the Spanish question? A. Wholly 
ignorant and uninformed on that and every 
other subject. 

Q. In consequence of the unwarrantable 
conduct of the Prisoner, have the functions, 
duties, and profits of your office been di- 
minished? A. They have. 

Q. On what matters do you now eccupy 
yourself? A. I put questions to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the day on 
which he will bring forward any particular 
business—I move for the printing of papers 

nted to the House—I state my opinivn, 

t J am not bound to commit myself until 
the papers are printed and in the hands of 
Members—I order when Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell is speaking, and so forth. 


Crose-examined by Mr. Abercrombie. 

Q. Pray, Sir, by whom were you ap- 
pointed Leader of the Opposition? A. I 
do not feel myself bound to answer that 
question. 

Ceurt.—The witness is not bound—State 
secrets are not to be disclosed. 

- Q. Pray, Mr. Ponsonby, how long did 
you hold the office of Chancellor of Ireland? 
A. Seven months—and five days. 

_@ Did you receive any, and what Pen- 
sion, in retiring from that office? A. I now 
receive four thousand pounds per annum. 

Mr. Abercrembie.—The witness may go 
down. 

Mr. Lambton.—The witness has been 
fang down for some time past. (4 loud 
aug.) 


Mr. Kirkman Finlay. 

Examined by Sir A. Pigott. 

{It being stated that the Witness had 

some difficulty in explaining himself in 

Mr. —— was sworn interpreter. } 

What is your name? A. Finlay, of 
Glasgow. 

Your Christian name? A. Caarkman. 

What is the witness’s name? 








Sir A. Pigott.—Kirkman, my Lord—in 
my brief. 

Q. What is your profession, Mr. Finlay? 
A. A Member of Parliament. 

Q. Do you know the Prisoner? A. I do. 

Q. Where have you seen him? A. In 
debating sacieties i’ the North. 

Q. Do you recollect the 26th March? 
A. Ido. 

Q. Did you observe any thing particular 
in the conduct of the Prisoner towards the 
a? Hon. George Ponsonby on that day? 
A. I ded. 


Q. Relate what you observed to the 
Court. A. The House was in Kommitee, 
Mr. Ponsonby had rose to spak, but the 
Prisoner having rose after him, parsiisted 
to spak, and tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said ‘* Set down—set down, I’m in 
possassion of the Kommitee.” 

Q. Were you in a position from which 
you could see the action of the Prisoner ? 
A. I was—I was setting behind the Trashery 
Bench. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Bennet. 


Q. As the witness sits behind the Trea- 
sury Bench, perhaps he also goes to the 
Treasury? A. I do constantly. 

Q. Do you frequently communicate with 
the Treasury? A. Constantly. 

Q. Then I ask you, Sir, whether you do 
not support the Government? A. Upon 
my oth I do not. 


Lord Duncannon. 
Examined by Sir A. Pigott. 

Sir A. Pigott —Please, my Lord, to turn 
your head to the Court. 

Q. What are you? A. Son to the Earl 
of Pesborough. 

Q. I mean what is your profession or oc- 
cupation. A. I am whipper-in to the Op- 
position, and occasionally report for the 
Morning Chronicle. 

Q. You know the House of Commons 
well? I do. ; 

Q. Do you consider the Prisoner at the 
Bar to be of the least use to any Party? 
A. Yes—of the greatest use to the Party he 
opposes. (4 laugh.) 

Q. Have Members of the Opposition 
complained to you of the conduct’of the 
Prisoner? A. Frequently. 

Q. Have the goodness to name one. 
A. Peg Wharton. 

Q. What was Mr. Wharton’s observation 
on the Prisoner? A. He said he thought 
he was a cursed bore, or something to that 
effect, and that he could not understand him. 

Q. Do you recollect any other? A. Yes 
—Mr. Plumer. 

Q. Did Mr. Plumer make any comment 
or critique upon the Prisoner? A. He said 
«* he was a d—d long-winded Lawyer,” and 
repeated the same thing fifty times over. 

Q. What do you mean? was it Mr. 
Plumer or the Prisoner who repeated the 
same thing fifty times over? A. Both. 

Sir A. Pigott observed,’that he should 
now queen to establish the 3d charge 
against the Prisoner—namely, that he had 
ealled Mr. Ponsonby ‘an old woman.” 





SO } 
He observed, that this charge-would rest 
on the evidence of an informer—admitted 
this was always suspicious. evidence 
but strongly urged that it was not to be 
always and altogether refused. He called 
the Hon. Frederic Douglas. 


The Hon. Frederic Douglas, 


Q. You are an independent man, T be- 
lieve, Mr. Douglas? A. Tam. 

Q. You are in the habit of conversi: 
indiscriminately with men of all politi 
parties? A. Tam. 

Q. And each man with whom you con- 
verse would suppose you to belong to the 
same party to which he himself belongs? 
A. Of course—if he did not know me. 

Q. Have you ever conversed with the 
Prisoner at the Bar? A. I have. 

Q. On what vecasion? A. The Prisoner 
had mace a speech, which I understood as 
an attack on a Great Person, and 1 told 
him I thought it was a fine speech. 

Q. What answer did the Prisoner make? 
A. He said, It was—a very fine speech. 

Q. Did you make any other observation ? 
A. I said, I thought he (the Prisoner) ought 
to be Leader; e asked him, in confidgnce, 
what he thought of Mr. Ponsonby. 

Q. What did he answer? A. He said 
Mr. Ponsonby was an old woman, and 
ought to be turned to the right about, 


Cross-eaamined by Mr.. Abercrombie. 


Mr. Abercrombie.—Put down your hat, 
Sir, and answer my questions. 

Q. You have had the good fortune, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Douglas, to have belonged to 
every party in the State? A. F cannot 
quite say that—I have not been long ia 
public life, but I have been tolerably indis- 
criminate in my connexions. 

Q. You told the Prisoner that you wished 
to see him Leader? A. I did. 

Q. Now I ask you, upon your oath, 
whether you did not tell Mr. Vansittart that 
you thought him a mischievous firebrand ? 
A. I did, but that was last Session. 

Q. Has any inducement been held out 
to you to inform against the Prisoner? 
A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. Iask you, upon your oath, whether 
you expect 7 advantage from informing 
against the Prisoner? A. (After some 
pause) I do not. 

Q. You have no promise or expectation 
of place or preferment held out to you by 
the Prosecutor or his friends? A. I do 
not deny that I ‘have an expectation or 
promise. 

Q. Then I ask the witness how he dare 
affirm that he expects no advantage from 
the information he has given? A. Ae | 
to state, that I see no inconsistency at all. 
I have a promise, but little or no expecta- 
tion; every body {knows that promises of 
this nature are not always fulfilled. , 

Q. What place were you promised? 
A. Clerk of the Kitchen. 

Q. Was that the place you applied for? 
A. No, I wished to be Secretary of State. 

Q. What answer was made ‘to this wish? 
A. That there were already sixteen candi 
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dates for Secretaryships of State, (exclusive 
of Mr. B. Gordon, and Mr. P. Moore) and 
that-I had) no chance. 

Case for the prosecution closed. 

The Prisoner attempted to set up an alibi, 
by the Waiter of the Exchequer Coffee- 

ouse, but failed, it being clearly proved 
that he had spoken thirty-two times, on the 
night on which he alleged he was absent 
from the House. 

Several witnesses to character were 
called. 

Messrs. Creevey, Cochrane and Cobbett, 
General Ferguson, Mr. Grant, Mr. Wishart, * 
and. Mr. Paul Methuen, severally spoke to 
the Prisoner’s character. 

The Prisoner being called upon for his 
defence said, he threw himself upon the 
mercy of the Court. He was willing to re- 
tract any thing he had ever said—solemnly 
denied that he had meant any thing disre- 
spectful to Mr. Ponsonby by calling him 
an old woman, and saw nothing in the cha- 
racter of old women that should make it a 
matter of reproach to be likened to one of 


that respectable and valuable class of so- 


ciety. 

The Jury, after a very long deliberation, 
found the Prisoner Guilty, but recom- 
mended him to many on the ground of 
his having vilified the Prince Regent. But 
his Lordship, from the Bench, acquainted 
the Jury, that he should not transmit this 
recommendation. He would, however, 

one passing sentence till the end of the 
sessions. 

We can afford but one other example: 
it is an admirable parody on Lord Byron's 
noble Hebrew melody, the destruction 
ot Sennacherib. : 


HE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 


And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
_ . gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 


the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is 


green, 
The host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 
* blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


For the Angel of Dzath spread his wings on the 
blas 


, t, 
And breathed in the face of the fue as he past; 
‘And the eyes of tie sleepers wax’d deadly and 


chill 
And their hearts but once heav’d, and for ever 
grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his 


ide ; 
Aisa td tones of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold-as the spray of the rock -beating surf. 


And there lay, the rider distorted and pale, © 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
p mail ; E 





= This person is not in parliament: he is svp- 
posed to: be one of Cobbett’s and Cartwright’s 





And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Old Tierney came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his phalanx of voters was boasting and bold; 
And the noise of their cheering resembled the 


roar, 
As you shoot London Bridge when the tide is 
half o’er. 


Like the rose-bush of summer, all budding and 


green, , 

Their hopes, while the question was putting, were 
seen ; 

But, in two hours contest, so blighted and shorn, 

The a was all gone; there remained but the 
thorn. 


For the breath of the Ocean came strong on the 
blast. 
And bung’d up the eyes of old GeorcE as it 
ass’d : 


Pp : 

And the hopes of his Party began to grow chill, 

And their hearts quaked with sorrow, their voices 
were still. 


And there lay black BrouGcuam with his nostrils 
1 wide 
But though they were curl’d, it was not with 


pride ; 

And the froth of Gray Bennet lay light on the 
turf, 

And the mouth-piece of WYNNE foam’d with 
anger and surf. 


And there LamsTon lay, more than commonly 


pale; 
And there ugly Bos, with a face like a tail; 
Harry Martin awoke; even NewPport was 


dumb; 
And Barinc look’d almost as frightful as B-—m. 


And the _ at Brooks’s are loud in their 
wal . . 

And mute is the Holland-House Temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the party, in spite of big words, 

Hath melted like snow, both in Commons and 
Lords. . 


Whoever the writer may be, for he 
preserves his incognito, these specimens 
will prove him to be no mean rival of the 
Wits in Opposition. 





Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
with a Statistical Account of that King- 
dom, and Geographical Notices of other 
parts of the Interior of Africa. By T. 
Edward Bowdich, Esq. Conductor. 
London 1819. 4to. pp. 512. 

(Continued.) 


We resume the narrative of the re- 
ception of the Mission at Coomassie. 


The king’s messengers, with gold breast- 
plates, made way for us, and we commenced 
our. round, preceded by the canes and the 
English flag. We stopped to take the hand 
of every caboceer, which, as their houshold 
suites occupied several spaces in advance, 
delayed us long enough to distinguish some 





of the ornaments in the general blaze of 
splendour and ostentation. 


The caboceers, as did their superior ¢ 
tains and attendants, wore Ashantee cloths 
of extravagant ioe from the costly foreign 
silks which had been unravelled to Weave 
them in all the varieties of colour, as well » 
pattern; they were of an incredible size 
and weight, and thrown over the shoulder 
exactly like the Roman toga; a small si 
fillet generally encircled their temples, ang 
massy gold necklaces, intricately wrought; 
suspended Moorish charms, dearly pur. 
chased, and enclosed in small square case, 
of gold, silver, and curious embroidery, 
Some wore necklaces reaching to the navel 
entirely of aggry beads ; a band of gold and 
beads encircled the knee, from which sey, 
ral strings of the same depended; smal 
circles of gold like guineas, rings, and cast; 
of animals, were strung round their ancles: 
their sandles were of green, red, and del. 
cate white leather; manillas, and rage 
lumps of rock gold, hung from their lef 
wrists, which were so heavily laden as t 
be supported on the head of one of their 
handsomest boys. Gold and silver pipes, 
and canes, dazzled the eye in every diren 
tion. Wolves’ and rams’ heads pg 
life, cast in gold, were suspended from ther 
gold handled swords, which were held 
arourd them in great numbers; the blades 
were shaped like round bills, and rusted in 
blood ; the sheaths were of leopard skin, o 
the shell of a fish like shagreen. Th 
large drums, supported on the head of on 
man, and beaten ve two others, were braced 
around with the thigh bones of their ene. 
mies, and ornamented with their skulls, 
The kettle-drums, resting on the ground, 
were scraped with wet fingers, and covered 
with leopard skin. The wrists of the drum. 
mers were hung with bells and curi 
shaped pieces of iron, which gingled lo 
as they were beating. The smaller drum 
were suspended from the neck by scarves 
of red cloth; the horns (the teeth of young 
elephants) were ornamented at the mouth 
piece with gold, and the jaw-bones of hu. 
man victims. The war caps of eagles’ fea 
thers nodded in the rear, and large fans, of 
the wing feathers of the ostrich, played 
around the dignitaries; immediately be- 
hind their chairs (which were of a black 
wood, almost covered by inlays of ivory and 
gold embossment) stood their handsomest 
youths, with corslets of leopard skin covered 
with gold cockle-shells, and stuck full of 
small knives, sheathed in gold and silver, 
and the handles of blue agate: cartouch 
boxes of elephant’s hide hung below, orn 
mented in the same manner; a large 
handled sword was fixed behind the left 
shoulder, and silk scarves and horses’ tails 
(generally white) streamed from the arms 
and waist cloth : their long Danish muskets 
had broad rims of gold at small distances, 
and the stocks were ornamented with shell. 
Finely grown girls stood behind the chairs 
of some, with silver basins, Their stools 
(of the most laborious carved work, andge 


nerally with two large bells attached to | 











them) were conspicuously placed on the : 
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heads of favourites; and crowds of small 
boys were seated around, flourishing ele- 
phants’ tails curiously mounted. The war- 
riots sat on the ground close to these, and 
so thickly as not to admit of our passing 
without treading on their feet, to which they 
were perfectly indifferent; their caps were 
of the skin of the pangolin and leopard, the 
tails hanging down behind ; their cartouch 
belts (composed of small gourds which hold 
the charges, and covered with leopard or 
pig’s skin). were embossed with red shells, 
and small brass belts thickly hung to them ; 
on their hips and shoulders was a cluster of 
knives; iron chains and collars dignified 
the most daring, who were prouder of them 
thanof gold ; their muskets had rests affixed 
of ieopard’s skin, and the locks a covering 
of thesame; the sides of their faces were 
curiously painted in long white streaks, and 
their arms also striped, having the appear- 
ance of armour. 


We were suddenly surprised by the sight 
of Moors, who afforded the first general di- 
versity of dress; there were seventeen su- 
petiors, arrayed in large cloaks of white 
satin, richly trimmed with spangled em- 
broidery, their shirts and trowsers were of 
silk, and a very large turban of white mus- 
lin was studded with a border of different 
coloured stones : their attendants wore red 
caps and turbans, and long white shirts, 
which hupg over their trowsers; those of 
the infer‘.ors were of dark blue cloth: they 
slowly ‘,aised their eyes from the ground as 
We passed, and with a most malignant 
sory], 

_ The prolonged flourishes of the horns, a 
deafening tumult of drums, and the fuller 
concert of the intervals, announced that we 
were approaching the king: we were al- 
ready passing the principal officers of his 
household ; the chamberlain, the gold horn- 
blower, the captain of the messengers, the 
captain for royal executions, the captain of 
the market, the keeper of the royal burial 
ground, and the master of the bands, sat 
surrounded by a retinue and splendour 
which bespoke the dignity and importance 
of their offices. The cook had a number of 
small services covered with leopard’s skin 
held behind him, and a large quantity of 
maszy silver plate was displayed before him, 
punch bowls, waiters, coffee pots, tankards, 
and a very large vessel with heavy handles 
and clawed feet, which seemed to have been 
made to hold incense; I observed a Portu- 
guese inscription on one piece, and they 
seemed generally of that manufacture. The 
executioner, a man of an immense size, 
wore a massy gold hatchet on his breast; 

ad the execution stool was held before 
him, clotted in blood, and partly covered 
with a cawl of fat. The king’s four lin- 
guists were encircled by a splendour infe- 
rior to none, and their peculiar insignia, 
gold canes, were tees in all directions, 
tied in bundles like fasces. The keeper of 
the treasury added to his own magnificence 
by the ostentatious display of his. service; 
the blow pan, boxes, as te and weights, 
were of solid gold. 


“A delay of some minutes whilst we seve- 





rally approached to receive the king’s hand, 
afforded us a thorough view of him ; his de- 
portment first excite(l my attention; native 
dignity in princes we are pleased to call bar- 
barous, was a curious spectacle: his manners 
were majestic, yet courteous ; and he did 
not allow his surprise to beguile him for a 
moment of the composure of the monarch ; 
he appeared to be about thirty-eight years 
of age, inclined to corpulence, and of a be- 
nevolent countenance$ he wore a fillet of 
aggry beads round his temples, a necklace 
of gold cockspur shells, strung by their 
largest ends, and over his right shoulder a 
red silk cord, suspending three saphies 
cased in gold ; his bracelets were the rich- 
est mixtures of beads and gold, and his fin- 
~ covered with rings ; his .cloth was of a 
ark green silk ; a pointed diadem was ele- 
gantly painted in white on his furehead ; 
also a pattern resembling an epaulette on 
each shoulder, and an ornament like a full- 
blown rose, one leaf rising above another 
until it covered his whole breast; his knee- 
bands were of aggry beads, and his ancle- 
strings of gold ornaments of the most deli- 
cate workmanship, small drums, sankos, 
stools, swords, guns, and birds, clustered 
together ; his sandals, of a soft white lea- 
ther, were embossed across the instep band 
with small gold and silver cases of saphies ; 
he was seated on a low chair, richly orna- 
mented with gold; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets on his finger and thumb, which 
he clapped to enforce silence. The belts of 
the guards behind his chair, were cased in 
gold, and covered with small jaw-bones of 
the same metal; the elephants’ tails, waving 
like a small cloud before him,were spangled 
with gold, aud large plumes of feathers 
were flourished amid them. His eunuch 
presided over these attendants, wearing 
only one massy piece of gold about his 
neck: the royal stool, entirely cased in 
gold, was displayed under a splendid um- 
prella, with drums, sankos, horns, and va- 
rious musical instruments, cased in gold, 
about the thickness of cartridge paper: 
large circles of gold hung by scarlet cloth 
from the swords of state, the sheaths 
as well as the handles of which were 
also cased; hatchets of the same were in- 
termixed with them: the breasts of the 
Ocrahs, and various attendants, were adorn- 
ed with large stars, stools, crescents, and 
gossamer wings of solid gold. 

We pursued our course through this 
blazing circle, which afforded to the last a 
variety exceeding description and memory ; 
so many splendid novelties diverting the 
fatigue, heat, and pressure we were labour- 
ing under; we were almost exhausted, 
however, by the time we reached the end; 
when, instead of being conducted to our re- 
sidence, we were desired to seat ourselves 
under a tree at some distance, to receive 
the compliments of the whole in our turn. 

The swell of their bands gradually 
oe on our ears, the peals of-the 
warlike instruments bursting’ upon the 
short, but sweet responses of the flutes; the 
gaudy canopies seemed to dance in the dis- 
tant view, and floated broadly as they were 








springing up and down in the foreground 5; 
flags and banners waved in the inter- 
val, and the chiefs were eminent is their 
criusom hammocks, amidst crowds of mus- 
quetry. They dismounted as they arrived 
within thirty yards of us ; their principal cap- 
tains preceded them with the gl ndled 
swords, a body of soldiers followed with 
their arms reversed, then their bands and 
gold canes, pipes, and elephants’ tails. The 
chief, with a small body guard under his 
umbrella, was generally supported around 
the waist by the hands of his favourite 
slave, whilst captains: holla’d, close in his 
ear, his warlike deeds and (strong) names, 
which were reiterated with the voces of 
Stentors by those before and behind ;. the 
larger party of warriors brought up the rear. 
Old captains of secondary rank were car- 
ried on the shoulders of a strong slave ; but 
a more interesting sight was presented in 
the minors, or young caboceers, many not 
more than five or six years of age, who, 
overweighed by ornaments, were carried m 
the same manner (under their canopies,) 
encircled by all the pomp and pone of 
their predecessors. Amongst others, the 
grandson of Cheboo was ointed out, whom 
the king had generously placed oo the 
stool of his perfidious enemy. A band of 
Fetish men, or priests, wheeled round and 
round as they passed with surprising velo- 
city. Manner was as various as ornament 5 
some danced by with irresistible buffoonery,; 
some with a gesture and carriage of def- 
ance; one distinguished cabeceer performed 
the war dance before us for some minutes, 
with a large spear, which grazed us at every 
bound he made; but the greater nuinber 
passed us with order and dignity, some 
slipping one sandal, some both, seme turn- 
ing round after having taken each of us 
by the hand ; the attendants of others knelt 
before them, throwing dust upon their 
heads ; and the Moors, apparently, voueh- 
safed us a blessing. The king’s messen- 
gers who were posted near us, with their 
long hair hanging in twists like a thrum 
mop, used little ceremony in hurrying by 
this transient procession ; yet it was nearly 
8 o’clock before the king approached. 

It was a beautiful star-light night, and the 
torches which preceded him displayed the 
splendour of his regalia with a chastened 
lustre, and made the human trophies of the 
soldiers more awfully imposing. The skul's 
of three Banda caboceers, who had been his 
most obstinate enemies, adorned the largest 
drum : the vessels in which the boys dipped 
their torches were of gold. He stepped to 
enquire our names a second time, and to 
wish us good night; his address was mild 
and deliberate: he was followed by his 
aunts, sisters, and others of his family, with 
rows ef fine gold chains around their necks. 
Numerous chiefs succeeded ; and it waslong 
before we were at liberty to retire. We 
agreed in estimating the number of warriors 
at 30,000. 

We were conducted to a range of spa- 
cious, but ruinous buildings, which had be- 
longed to the son of one of the former 
kinge, and who had recently destroyed him. 
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self at a very advanced age, unable to en- 
dure the-severity of disgrace : their forlorn 
and dreary aspect bespoke the fortune of 
their master, and they required much repair 
to defend us from the wind and rain, which 
frequently ushered in the nights. 

After this grand reception, it might, 
according to common apprehension, be 
éxpected that the King of Ashantee 
would be exceedingly kind to our am- 
bassadors, but his sable Majesty seems 
to be as keen a negociator as his more 
civilized neighbours, and some difficul- 
ties speedily occurred which rendered 
him wondrous wroth. In the palaver (a 
charming name for an audience,) he took 
offence at the offer of “ four ackies,” in- 
stead of four ounces, of Company's pay 

month, which the King of Annama- 
boe, and the Chief of the Braffoes (two 
Fantee nations,) were willing to make 
ever to him ; for it seems that the Com- 
pany subsidize all the neighbouring 
tribes. He accused the white men of 
“coming io put shame upon his face, 
which broke his heart too much,” and 
reminded them of his power to “ do as 
touch for theEnglish as for the Fantees, 
and only to. send a Captuin to get all 
their heads.” The rage with which this 
was delivered bereft Mr. James of his 
vin of mind, and according to the 
tithor’s account, it was lucky that he 
was there, to supply his deficiency, take 
up the argument, and appease the in- 
censed monarch, who 

Drew his beard into his mouth, bit 
it, and rising abruptly from his seat, ex- 
elaimed, — ‘‘ Shantee foo! Shantee foo! 
Ah! ah!” then shaking his finger at them, 
with most angry aspect, would have burst 
away with the exclamation, ‘‘ If a black 
pian had brought me this message, I would 
have had his head cut off before me”. 
had not Mr, Bowdich interfered. 

Indeed the style of these palavers was 
enough to make the office of a Nego- 
Giator not only more difficult, but infi- 
Rie, more dangerous than it is now in 

rope. It is stated, 

The King could not conceal his emo- 
tions; his counsellors became clamorous; 
in an instant there was a flovrish of all the 
horns; all the captains rose and seized 
their gold-headed swords from their attend- 
ants; the head general snatched Mr. Ted- 
he’s from his scabbard; numerous cano- 
pies crowded one upon the other in the 

skground as if some considerable _per- 
sonage had arrived ; there was nothing but 
commotion, wrath, and impatience. The 
ppteine, old and young, rushed before the 

ing, and exclaimed, ‘‘ King, this shames 
you too much; you must let us go to night 
and killall theFantees and burn al the towns 
under the Forts.” They then presented 
ves successively, with their bands of 

music and retinues, and, bowing before the 
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king, received his foot upon their heads ; 
each then directed his sword to the King 
(who held up the two first fingers of his 
right hand,) and swore by the King’s head, 
that they would go with the army that 
night, and bring him the books and the heads 
of all the Fantees. Each captain made the 
oath impressive in his own peculiar man- 
ner; some seriously, some by ridicule, at 
eur expense. 

Happily Mr. Bowdich averted this 
storm about the four ounces, and the 
parties became reconciled, notwithstand- 
ing the jealous excitement of the Moors, 
and the warlike longings of the Ne- 


groes. 
(To be continued.) 





An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour 
Bathing, with practical observations on 
Sea-bathing, diseases of the skin, bilious, 
liver complaints, and dropsy. By Sir 
Arthur Clarke, M.D. 4th edit. London 
1819. 12mo. pp. 177. 

This little treatise is extremely interest- 

ing, both from the nature of the subjects 

and the manner in which they are dis- 
cussed. 

The author, arguing that warm bath- 
ing, so far from relaxing the system, is 
a tonic, and fortifies it against-cold, sets 
out with the well applied aphorism of 
Doctor Meade, to which common sense 
yields an easy and ready assent, and 
which we conceive, in extent of applica- 
tion, to transcend the limits of physic; 
namely, that “in all things which that 
art contains, there is nothing that does 
good, but what may also do harm ; and that 
when a remedy is used indiscriminately, it 
must, of necessity, be very frequently used 
improperly.” One branch of the maxim 
may, indeed, be very fairly deduced as a 
corollary from the other; and as the aid 
of bathing is more frequently resorted to 
as a gratification, than as a remedy for 
any positive disease, it behoves those, 
who have a just regard for their own 
health, or for that of others committed 
to their charge, to seek for full informa- 
tion upon this important subject, with 
which, we apprehend, they will be fur- 
nished by the treatise under notice. 

Though the author does not seek to 
establish any theory of his own inven- 
tion, the simplicity of his practice must 
strike by its apparent singularity: his 
attempt is to unfold facts which it appears 
are not generally known, though they 
have the concurrent sanction of the best 
writers, and of different countries to sup- 
port them. His arguments are not fine- 
drawn, a priori; but connected by the 
chain of inference from cause to effect ; 
and he seems to have practically adopted 
the recommendation of Lord Bacon, 





namely, by true induction from a egng, 
tenation of well authenticated facts. t, 
establish his conclusions beyond ‘the 
power of sophistry or cavilling to destroy 
them. 

But abstracted of its great utility, ang 
therefore, importance to every member, 
of society, the work in question possessey 
other merits, which must ensure it:the 
attention of the public. It is remarkable 
for a chaste simplicity of style, divested 
of the pomp of technical phraseology, 
and ofall the tawdry and common-placg 
refinements of meretricious ornament, 
Its language is good, because ap 
priate, consisting, according to the de 
finition of no mean critic, of “ pro 
words in proper places.” It has like. 
wise the advantage of being entertaining 


as well as instructive, the different cases | 


adduced in support of its doctrines bei 
so selected and arranged as not only to 
illustrate the arguments by the light of 
experiment, but to excite and support 
the interest of the reader by the attrac. 
tion of novelty. We quote the conch. 
sion. 


In the foregoing pages the author ha 
endeavoured to point out the state of health 
and constitution in which the various kinds 
of baths may be employed with advantage, 
He has also pointed out some diseases, and 
other circumstances, in whieh they may 
prove injurious: and it will appear, that in 
many instances where the cold bath is im. 
proper, the warm and vapour bath may be 
used with advantage, and vice versa. It 
will also appear, that the alternate use of 
vapour and cold bathing, is likely to be pro- 
ductive of great benefit. He will nowre- 
capitulate, and place in one view, the 
diseases and other deviations from health, 
in which those remedies may be proper or 
injurious. 

As a general instruction, whenever the 
cold bath is deemed proper, the warm, 
tepid, and cool bath should be first used, as 
a preparative; the patient should remain in, 
the first and second time, for ten minutes, 
and only immerse the body for a minute or 
two, when he proceeds to use the cool bath. 
The bather should always go into the cold 
bath when warm, and seldom exceed one 
plunge; this produces a — return of 
warmth, a glowing healthful appearance on 
the countenance, and an additional flow of 
spirits—when this is not denoted, the cold 
bath should not be repeated. 

In cases attended with fulness of the 
habit, it may be necessary to bleed, or take 
a dose of medicine, before attempting the 
use of the bath. 

In hysteria, in epilepsy, insanity, hydro 
phobia, and other couvalive disorders, the 
cold bath has been used with advantage~ 
the principal cireumstance to be attended 
to in the employment of this remedy it 
those complaints, is to use it during the 
paroxysin. 


In all disorders affecting the head, with 
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in, giddiness, sense of fulness, hydro- 
halus and deafness, in all diseases of the 
breast, in asthma, catarrh, water on the 
chest; and every species of consumption, in 
indigestion, chronic pains in the stomach 
and bowels, in all internal inflammations of 
the liver, spleen, kidneys, intestines, &c. in 
uit, rheumatism, diseases of the joints, 
scrofula, glandular swellings, in every spe- 
cies of dropsy, and in all eruptive and cu- 
taneous diseases, in early infancy, in every 
riod of pregnancy, and in advanced life, 
the cold bath is injurious. 

On the other hand, the warm and vapour 
bath, properly regulated, will be found prin- 
cipal agents in the cure of most of the fore- 

ing disorders, and in all cases where the 
action of the absorbents is required to be 
increased; in eruptions of every kind, in 
edematus swellings of the limbs, in stiffness 
and contractions of the joints, (whether an 
original disease, or the consequence of 
others,) in all those disorders called nervous, 
in every case requiring a course of mercury, 
im early infancy, in the latter periods of 

gnancy, and in the decline of life to the 
fist stage of existence, the warm and va- 
pour bath may be used with advantage and 
safety. 

The cases to which the vapour bath seems 
best adapted, are chiefly gout, rheumatism, 
palsy, several affections of thé skin, as le- 


frosy and ulcers; also, after dislocations, 


and in white swellings of the joints. It is 
also of use in female obstructions, ciiilblains, 
tetanus, dropsy, diabetes, strangulated her- 
nia, and inflammations of the stomach and 
bowels. It is evident that its first effects 
would be attended with danger, in a ple- 
thoric state of the body, or where there is 
much determination to the head—in such 
cases, therefore, previous steps must be 
taken to remove plethora or relieve the 
head. 


From its power of determining to the 
surface of the body, it is useful where any 
acrimony is to be discharged, or where any 
unequal balance of the circulation is to be 
removed. In the former view it may be em- 

yed in several affections of the skin, as 
prosy, ulcers and syphilis; in the latter, 
in chronic catarrh and diarrheeas. In the 
first it chiefly assists the effects of mercury, 
and in the latter supplies the advantages of 
a milder climate. 
Such then are the circumstances which 
late the practice and ensure the utility 
of bathing. By the perusal of these pages, 
the reader, while he is guarded against the 
ill consequences of an injudicions, unregu- 
lated or unadvised use of a powerful remedy, 
may perceive grounds for hope of success, 
in the treatment of many obstinate and 
chronic complaints, by its timely and guard- 
ed application. From the vapour bath, es- 
pecially, the greatest expectations may be 
mdulged in the cases above enumerated ; 
for, inless greatly blinded by prejudice, the 
Author has rather undervalaed thar over- 
rated its utility. 

With respect fo the main object of this 
work, the removal of prejudices too fre- 
quently entertained, which impede the ge- 





neral benefit to be derived from worry it 
is hoped that enough hath been said: like 
other prejudices, they can only yield to 
time, and it will be highly gratifying to the 
Author of these pages, should he be so for- 
tunate as to contribute to the shortening of 
that period. 





TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Observations on a Journey from Constan- 
tinople to Brussa and Mount Olympus, 
and thence back to Constantinople by the 
way of Nice and Nicomedia. By Joseph 
von Hammer. Published at Pest. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF BRUSSA. 

‘* Brussa, the cradle of the (smanic power 
and greatness, contains, besides the sepul- 
chral monuments of the six first Sultans, the 
predecessors of Mohamed II... and their 
wives and children, also a great number of 
tombs of men distinguished for their piety 
and learning, which the Moselim pilgrims 
visit. For the sake of order, it will there- 
fore be convenient to divide these monu- 
ments into the Tombs of the Sultans, the 
Tombs of the Saints, and the Tombs of the 
Learned Men. 


I. THE TOMBS OF THE SULTANS. 


** Osman, the Founder of the Empire, and 

his son and successor, Orkhan, who con- 

uered Brussa at the close of his father’s 
life (to whom the announcement of the vic- 
tory was at once an anticipation of Paradise, 
and of the future grandeur of his family) 
lie, with their wives and children, in the old 
Greek Cathedral, which, after the con- 
quest, was converted into a mosque. Twenty 
coffins, destitute ofany kind of covering, but 
white-washed, occupy the whole of the 
church, and enclose the ashes of the first 
sovereigns of the Osmanie race, who did. 
not theinselves take the title of Sudtan, but 
were merely called Beys or princes. This 
title was first assumed after the conquest 
of Constantinople, by Mahomet II. on the 
proposition of the Dervise Ashemseddin, 
who was regarded as a saint, and who con- 
tributed to the victory by his assistance 
both in council and in the field. To this 
was added, under Selim I. through the me- 
dium of the first historian of the empire, 
Kemalpashasade, the further style of Kadi- 
mol-Hureméin, which signifies the Servant 
of the two Holy Places (Mecca and Medina ;) 
and under Suleiman I. the whole was finally 
worked up by the Grand Mufti Ebussuud, 
into the more stately title of Su/tanol-ber- 
réin ve Khakanol-bahréin, or the Sultan of 
both Continents, and the Khakan of both 
Seas.* 

«*« This beautiful church, now become a 
mausoleum, is adorned with tablets of va- 
riegated marble, disposed in symmetrical 
order. Four marble steps lead to the semi- 





* The two continents are Europe and Asia, 
which the Bosphorus connects ; and the two seas 
are the Black Sea and the White, which are 
joined by the same Strait, so that Constantinople 
is the capital of the Empire—the key of the 
eastern and western quarters of the old world, 
and of the Northern and Southern Seas, 





circle of the:sauctuary, in whieh the f 
altar was erected, and six coldifins of- an” 
cient green marble (Verde antieo;) = 
formed its entrance, are left stati ; e 
choir, the arches of which, as well as Of all 
the windows, are supported by pillars, Has 
been walled up; but on the external front 
of the great gate, there is still rettiainia 
in mezzo relievo, a crucifix on one side of 
griffin, and on the other a found orna- 
ment, which may have represented the 
Sun. The great fire, which in the begining 
of this century ravaged Bruésa, in its deso- 
lating progress attacked this chuteh, but 
fortunately did it no essential injury. AH 
the tombs are in good preservation, that of 
Osman, the founder of the empire, except- 
ed, which, in consequence of the looséning 
mortar, and the deep rents it exhibits on 
every side, threatens soon completely to 
expose the ashes of the great progesitor of 
the Turkish Sultans. There used formerly 
to be exhibited here a wooden Chaplet, the 
immense coral beads of which excited a re« 
ligious veneration among the people, as did 
the large drum which likewise belonged to 
the founder of the empire, and is said to be 
that with the property of which he was 
invested by Sultan Alaeddin, ih the samé 
ear in which his father, Zoghrul, who is 
Suried at Saigeed, died. Both these monu- 
ments of the Sultan Osman were consumed 
in the fire. It was singular enough that we 
gained admission to this mausoleutn of the 
ancestors of the Osmanic dynasty, not b 
the deor, but through a window, to whie' 
it was necessary to ascend by means of a 
ladder. This was Occasioned by the loss, 
real or pretended, of the keys of thie 
church. 

*< Tn an octagonal mausoleum, close to fhe 
sepulchre of Osman, formed of the old 
Greek church, are enclosed the remains Of 
the Sultan Orkhan, Osman’s son and sue- 
eessor, the conquéror of Brussa, and founder 
of the Jannissaries,—of Alaeddin, the bros 
ther of Orkhan, and the first Vizir of the 
Osmanic Empire,—of Suleiman, the son of 
Orkhan, the first Pashaw of the Osmans, 
who, meditating one beautiful moon-light 
night amidst the ruins of Cyzikus, upon 
past and future greatness, first conceived 
the bold design of carrying the victorious 
arms of his family from Asia to Europe, 
and who was afterwards killed by 4 fall 
from his horse in the neighbourhood of 
Gallipolis,—and of their respective wives 
and children. There are seventeen coffins 
within the octagon, and seventéén more in 
an adjoining anti-chamber. Here is like- 
wise deposited Orkhan’s large chap- 
let, which, though spared by thé flames, 
has not been respected by the worms. 
There is no inscription recording the names 
of the Princes and Princesses interred hére, 
and tradition only points out the graves of 
Osman, Orkhan, Alaeddin, and Suleiman. 
Nothing, therefore, can be stated with’ 
certainty respecting the others, and it is 
indeed merely matter of conjecture, that 
the ashes of a few Princes and Princesses 
whose names the Osmanic history has pre- 
served from its most remote periods, are 
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deposited in this monument; and that be- 
side the first great and renowned men of this 
werful house, also repose its first great 
and celebrated females, namely: —the 
beautiful danghter of the great Sheik Eda- 
bali, <Osman’s wife, and the mother of 
Orkhan) named the Moon ef Beauty, and 
the Greek Princess Nilufer (Lotos-flower, ) 
whom, during her nuptials, Osman carried 
off from the Castle of Biledshik, and after- 
wards fave her in marriage to his son Ork- 
han. Nilufer bore to her husband two sons, 
Suleiman and Murad. Her name has been 
aren to the river which winds through the 
elightful plain of Brussa,—to the bridge 
across it, and to the cloister which she her- 
self built near the warm baths. 

*¢ The remains of Sultan Murad I. the son 
of Sultan Orkhan and the Sultaness Nilufer, 
are interred beneath a large dome on the 
west side of Brussa, in the vicinity of the 
old baths: (Eski Kapleedsha.) Near the 
coffin hang the arms and the flowered dress 
which he wore on the field of Kossowa, 
where he fell a the hand of the Servian 
assassin Milo. A Turkish chapel is erected 
on the spot where he died, (like the 
Christian chapel on the field of St. Gott- 
hard,) but his body was conveyed to Brussa. 
Of thirty Sultans, who have hitherto sat on 
the Osmanic throne, hc is the only one who 

his career on the field of battle, and 
who added the title of Martyr (Shehid) to 
these of Conqueror (Ghasi,) and Ruler 
(Khudavendkiar.) From this last title the 
first Sandshak of the territory of Antolia, 
of which Brussa is the ca ital, receives its 
name. It is called (Kudavendkiar Saud- 
shaghi,) which signifies the Standard of 
the Ruler. 

“* The tomb of the Sultan Bajazet I. (called 
by the Turks Yildirim, thunderbolt, and 
by the Greeks As:A«}) which is built in the 
ancient simple style, stands deserted and 
solitary, not far from the Mosque men- 
tioned above. It contains two great and 
two small sarcophagi. He died the prisoner 
of Timour, and after his death was trans- 
ported from the east, like Murad from the 
west, to Brussa, there for ever to forget, in 
the silence of the grave, the short dream 
of dominion and conquest. Murad IV. the 
last great conqueror and sanguinary ruler 
of the Osmans, when he visited this tomb, 
on returning from his victorious campaign 
in Persia, insulted, in the intoxication of 
his arrogance, the ashes of his ancestor, 
which he thus addressed—‘‘ What! do you 
lie there, as proud as a Padishaw—You, 
who sullied the honour of the Osman family 
by becoming the prisoner of Tartars?” 
After these words, he gave the coffin a 
kick, on jales which, he exclaimed, “‘ O! 
my foot!” From that moment he became 

icted with Podagra, which soon brought 
him to the grave! 

_.*€ Among all the sepulchres of Brussa,that 
of the son of Bajazet, Mahomet I. called 
Tshelebi, is. indis wg the finest. It is 
situated close behind the elegant Mosque 
of the same Sultan, which has been already 
described, and is an octagon, erected in the 
centre of a beautiful quadrangular garden. 
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Two uncommonly tall cypress-trees stand 
like two pillars close to the door of the 
tomb, and, rising higher than the building, 
shade the dome with their green capitals. 
The walls, both internally and externally, 
are covered with green Persian porcelain, 
whence the tomb has received the name of 
Yesheel Eemaret, or the Green Monument. 
In this tomb there is a row of five Sarco- 
phagi, covered with rich stuffs, turbans, 
and shawls. In different parts of the mau- 
soleum, are low tables with Korans lying on 
them, for the use of the appointed readers, 
who, after going by degrees through the 
book for the salvation of the soul of the de- 
ceased, begin their work over again, in the 
same manner as in the Imperial Mauso- 
leum of the capital. This reading is re- 
commended by a traditional maxim of the 
Prophet, which is often found as an in- 
scription in the interior of sepulchres. 
This mausoleum contains the following 
eight maxims of the Prophet, one for each 
of its sides, inscribed in white enamel on 
Persian porcelain :— 


The honour of this world consists in lucre: 
the honour of the next world in good works. 

The world is a dead carcass, and therefore 
those who covet it are dogs. 

The world is the prison of the righteous, ard 
the paradise of the wicked. 

The reading of the Koran is the medicine of 
Paradise. 

An exhalation of wisdom is better than many 
works. 

He who is most useful-to men, is the best of 
men. 

He who guides to good, does much good. 

The world is of short duration, and deeds de- 
pend on the intention. 


*« While of the six first Osmanic Sultans 
interred at Brussa, Mohammed I. has 
the most. beautiful sepulchre; that of 
his son, Murad II. is unquestionably the 
largest. Near the great mosque built 
by the latter, at the western extremity 
of the city, within a spacious enclosure, 
shaded by plane-trees, eleven chapels 
are erected, where that sovereign reposes, 
together with the Sultans, his sons, and 
the Sultanas, his wives and daughters. 
‘The keeper of the mausoleums points out a 
chapel in one corner of the enclosure, which 
he says contains the remains of a Christian 
princess, who lies buried here in the tomb of 
the Moslim Sovereign. This must doubtless 
be the Servian a who was carried 
off by Murad when he conquered her fa- 
ther’s kingdom, and who, refusing to ab- 
jure either her country or her faith, re- 
mained a Christian even in the Harem of 
the Sultan, and now reposes beside her 
children and rivals in one of the most 
splendid mausoleums of the Islams. Of the 
four Sultanas of Christian origin, who are 
distinguished in the Osmanic history, the 
Servian princess is the only one who re- 
mained faithful to her religion, in spite of 
all the seductions of the Harem, and the 
commands of the despots: the other three 
were—the Greek princess, Nilufer, or 


Lotus-flower, who, by force of arms, was 











torn from her nuptial festivities in her fa. 
ther’s castle, to the bridal bed of the barba- 
rian Orkhan ;—the French woman, who, 
during the reign of Mohammed II. was 
captured at sea, conveyed to the Harem, 
and at her death was interred in the tomb 
of the Sultan, at Constantinople, and whose 
adventure laid the foundation of the pre. 
tended relationship between the Osmanic 
Sultans and the Kings of France, from 
which the latter frequently derived political 
advantages ;—and, finally theRussian Roxe- 
lana, the wife of Suleiman the Great, whose 
intrigues procured the death of several of the 
children of her rivals.” 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVAN8, 
FOR FEBRUARY 1819. 


Art. I. Vues sur ’enseignement de la Phi- 
losophie. 

The subject or rather the hg of this 
little work is remarkable, and M. Cousin, 
the reviewer, begins by laying before the 
reader the conclusion of the whole work, 
namely, ‘‘ That in the present state of 
things, nothing better can be done, than to 
take the doctrine of the Scotch school, and 
principally the writings of Dr. Reid, as the 
basis ¥ philosophical instruction in all the 
school o,° France.” 

M. Cousin, though himself a declared 
friend to the Scotch philosophy, and pro- 
fessing the highest personal esteem for the 
Author of this work, vigorously combats the 
idea of suddenly introducing, throughout 
the whole kingdom, by the authority of go- 
vernment, a foreign system of philosophy, 
however excellent, of which, only six or 
seven years ago, ype 2 in France sus- 
pected the existence, and which, even now, 
is not known to more than two or three 
professors in the metropolis. 


Art. II. Morier’s second Journey, &c.— 
See our last Number. 


Art. III. An inquiry into the symbolical 
language of ancient Art and Mythology, 
by R. P. Knight. 

The title of this book so ae indicates 
the importance and the difficulty of the 
subjects treated of in it, that we may be 
dispensed from insisting on this point, 
which in every other case would be an in- 
dispensable preliminary. The great num- 
ber of symbolical figures represented on 
the monuments of antiquity, have long ex- 
cited the curiosity of the moderns, who 
have expected, not without some reason, 
to find in them the whole system of the 
religious ideas of the Greeks, and, bys 
natural deduction, to go back by the aid 
of this knowledge, to the very infancy of the 
religions of the ancient world. Amoi 
these monuments, there are none which, 
are so interesting as the coins of those. 
nations, since, being struck under the direc- 
tion of their magistrates, and generally, in 
the most enlightened and flourishing periods 
of their history, impressed with types evi- 
dently relative to their civil or religious 
institutions, they bear all the characters of 
the most certain authenticity, and the most 
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respectable antiquity. It is, therefore, to 
the explanation of these monuments, 
which are mostly in perfect preservation, 
that the learning of antiquarians has been 
principally app ied; of those, at least, 
who in so difficult an investigation, have 
preferred facts to conjectures, and placed 
authority above imagination. This is what 
Mr. Knight has attempted to do; and what- 
ever be the success of his ideas, we cannot 
but applaud this choice. It must be con- 
fessed that nobody seemd better calculated 
than himself to succeed in such an under- 
taking. Adorned with vast archaeological 
knowledge, and possessing one of the finest 
cabinets in Europe, he unites in himself all 
the means which other less fortunate and 
less skilful antiquarians could employ only 
separately. Unhappily, this double advan- 
tage is sometimes useless, when a person 
proceeds to study the monuments with pre- 
conceived ideas, and prepossessions already 
formed: 

The opinion which Mr. Knight has deve- 
loped in his book, is, that all the symbols 
on the coins of the numerous Greek cities, 
relate to their ancient religious system, 
which he conceives to be the same as the 
Orphie faith, that is to say, that which was 
taught in the Mysteries. He supposes that 
the idea of a universal and supreme Power, 
acting on unintelligent and inert matter, 
and gradually impressing it with all the 
forms with which it is invested in the eyes 
of man, was the basis of this secret doc- 
trine, and the peng subject of the mo- 
numents, which were thus a kind of public 
commeutary. He adds, that the accessory 
symbols which appear on these monuments, 
were but the direct attrilutes of this su- 
preme power, represented under the veil 
of allegory, or, to use the author’s terms, 
the sensible images of the emanations of 
this power. Lastly, he shews, by a com- 
parison of the monuments and religious 
opinions of different nations of antiquity, 
the Egyptians, Persians, Indians, and even 
the Celts and Scandinavians, with the types 
of the coins, and the fables of Greece, the 
intimate relation, and the common origin 
that existed between the one and the other. 
These views are certainly new, and in some 
respects often ingenious. The develop- 
ments which they have suggested to the 
author, sometimes very happily explain ob- 
scure points in the history of the heroic 
ages; and the very numerous monuments 
which he causes to pass successively in re- 
vicw, give occasion to very piquant com- 
parisons, and furnish very striking analo- 
gics. But if I may be allowed to say so, 
a far greater number of monuments are re- 
pugnant to this system of mystical allego- 
ries; as I shall endeavour to prove by the 
examination of the details, after having 
premised some general observations. 

_ The dogmas, of which the types on the 
Greeks coins were, according to Mr. Knight, 
80 many symbolic images, were remote 
from the ideas of the popular religion, since 
twas these very dogmas that were taught 
in the mysteries, and the tardy revelation 
of which formed the last degree of initia- 
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tion: now this fundamental proposition, 
on the system of Mr. Knight; appears to me 
(M. Raoul Rochette) in every respect in- 
admissible. Is it credible that symbols so 
sacred, as those used in tlie celebration of 
the mysteries, an insight into which was 
granted to only a small number of adepts, 
after a long and strict probation, should 
have been exposed to public curiosity, on 
coins intended for the purposes of commer- 
cial intercourse? Can so profane an appli- 
cation of the most revered objects be recon- 
ciled with the opinion which the ancients 
have left us, of the profound secrecy which 
—— this part of the Greek worship, 
and of the dreadful consequences of the 
smallest indiscretion committed by the 
initiated? Lastly, is it possible that these 
numerous symbols, which, according to Mr. 
Knight, presented the whole of the theolo- 
gical ideas developed in the mysteries, 
should have been exposed for so many ages 
to the eyes ef so many men interested in 
understanding them, principally in the 
times near the birth of Christianity, and 
that nevertheless an impenetrable darkness 
should have continued to cover the myste- 
rious employment of these signs, which 
were become so common, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Knight, so obvious ? 

Will he say, as he in fact attempts to 
shew in his book, that the mystical allu- 
sions which he every moment discovers on 
the medals, are conformable to the poetical 
traditions concerning the origin and the 
divers attributes of the gods of Paganism ? 
But this opinion is itself liable to numerous 
difficulties. If the public worship of the 
Greeks waa only the faith of the mysteries 
allegorized, whence comes it that these 
mysteries should be involved in such pro- 
found darkness, and such terrible forms, 
while, by another inconsistency, the sensi- 
ble signs, which contained the whele doc- 
trine, were abandoned to the most vulgar 
uses? How, in the second place, should 
the writers of antiquity, even those who 
were initiated, have spoken of the theology 
taught in the mysteries as essentially diffe- 
rent from that which formed the basis of 
the popular belief, if both had been at the 
bottom but one and the same religion, only 
modified in the external and sensible signs, 
as Mr. Knight pretends? There is but one 
alternative ; either Mr. Knight must agree 
that the symbols engraved on the medals, 
are not the allegorical signs employed in 
the mysteries, and then his whole system 
falls to the ground; or, if he persists in 
maintaining that these symbols have really 
a mystic sense, he must not look for the 
explanation of it in the traditions and the 
rites of the — religion, which, I re- 
peat it; could have nothing in common 
with the secret dogmas of the mysteries ? 

If the symbols employed on the coins 
relate to the religious doctrine, this custom 
must have commenced with the very origin 
of the mysteries, and the first monuments 
of art must have offered the first appli- 
cation of it ; such also is Mr. Knight’s idea. 
Yet he confesses that there is no trace of 
this symbolical worship in the works of art 
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described by Homer, who certainly lived: 
after the establishment of the mysteries of 
Eleusis and Samothrace. The signs im- 
pressed on the most ancient coins, which, 
whatever be their age, are certainly much 
more recent than the time of Homer, de- 
note, in the opinion of all antiquarians, 
only the rude essays of an art yet in its 
infancy ; and it is not till a later period, in 
the ages immediately preceding and follow- 
ing that of Alexander, that we begin to 
perceive that variety of types, some of 
which Mr. Knight endeavours to refer to the 
ancient theological ideas taught in the mys- 
teries: thus it is only by the aid of very 
modern monuments, that he establishes 
this system of an antiquity which loses 
itself in the obscurity of the remotest ages 5 
and I confess that such a method of rea- 
soning appears to me neither sufficiently 
solid in its elements, nor sufficiently rigorous 
in its deductions. 

The Reviewer objects further, that the 
traditions by means of which Mr. Knight 
supports his system, are also of too recent 
an age to merit the confidence which he 
reposes in them ; that it is always after the 
ideas of some of the modern metaphysicians 
of the time of the Platonic philosophy of 
the school of Alexandria, that he interprets 
the ancient symbolical images of the Greeks, 
thet it is in the writings of Sextus Empiri- 
cus, of Achilles Tatius, of Phurnutus, of 
Clemens of Alexandria, and even of Plu- 
tarch, who was brought up in the school of 
the new Platonists, that he seeks for argu- 
ments in favour of his system; that the 
treatise of Plutarch, which he most fre- 
quently uses to authorise his mystical com- 
parisons between the Egyptian theology 
and that of the Greeks, is the Jsis and 
Osiris, the authenticity of which is ques- 
tioned by the most able critics. Mr. Knight 
quotes, with the same confidence, the 
Orphie Hymns, as if the ideas of Orpheus 
(a very problematical personage, at the 
best) had been preserved free from all 
foreign admixture and interpolation in 
the recent compositions to which his name 
has been given. How can so impro- 
bable an opinion be reconciled with the 
very contrary judgment passed by Mr. 
Knight on the poems of Homer, whose 
testimony is constantly rejected by him, 
as suspected of adulteration, and mixed 
with foreign ideas, in those passages where 
the text of the poet does not accord with 
the theory he maintains. 

Observing farther on the essential dif- 
ference between the character of the Egyp- 
tians and that of the Greeks, M. Raoul 
Rochette thinks the perpetual comparisons 
between the theological systems of the two 
nations more ingenious than solid. The 
hierarchy of the Egyptians had circum- 
scribed all their religious ideas within a 
cirele which they could not overpass; the 
priests, who dominated over the moral opi- 
nions of the people with as much authority 
as over their political interests, had im- 
pressed, in a manner, on all the parts.of 
their belief, the same character of immu- 
tability as en the monuments of their 
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worship. In Greece, where there was no 
such powerful hierarchy, the greatest lati- 
tude in religious opinions prevailed; éach 
town, nay we may say each individual, could 
at pleasure, and according to local circum- 
stances and unforeseen accidents, add to 
the objects of pone worship ; the names 
and attributes of each divinity often changed 
‘in passing from one vill to another, 
superstition was in turn admitted and re- 
jected, and there was never any thing stable 
in the character of the people, who were 
led more by their poets than by their priests, 
and more slaves to their imagination than to 
their faith. It may, indeed, be presumed, 
that the doctrines taught in the mysteries 
were not subjected to all the fluctuations 
of the popular religion; but as it is solely in 
i the ideas and signs employed by the latter 
that Mr. Knight has been able to seek the 
elements of a continued parallel with the 
symbols of Egypt, there always results the 
absolate impossibility of reducing the Greek 
theology to a uniform system, on the model 
: of that of the Egyptians, where we find on 
| oné side the most extreme licence, and on 
i the other the most imperturbable fixity in 
religious maxims and opinions. 

The last objection which M. R. makes 
to the too exclusive system of Mr. Knight, 
is, that by explaining all the symbols on 
the Greek coins by religious allegories, 
the meaning of which will always remain 
more or less problematical, Mr. Knight de- 
prives himself of an abundant source of ex- 
planations, at once more simple, less arbi- 
trary, and certainly more plausible; namely, 
j those which are drawn from local circum- 
stances and particular events concerning 

the cities to which these monuments belong. 
The examples are so numerous and so 
familiar- to antiquaries, that I should have 
Ceays M. R.) only the trouble of choosing 
if I were not obliged, out of respect to the 
vast arcisclogical knowledge of Mr. Knight, 
to confine myself to the most incontestible 
facts. The types of many cities constantly 
allude to the particular productions of the 
soil, as the ear of corn on the medals of 
Metapontus, and the si/phium on those of 
Gyrene: to the singular monuments which 
they. possessed, as the Jabyrinth and the 
ns Of Alcinous, on those of Cnossus 

in Crete, and of Corcyra; or to the natural 
ena ia the neighbourhood, as the 

Ni on the medals of Apollonia in 
iras, and the Meander on those of the 

esians in Asia Minor, &c. M. R. 
having adduced many other cases in which 
the types on the coins have evidently been 
taken from local circumstances, and not 
from religious allegories, concludes thus : 
—<It is by these means that the greater 

| part of the symbols engraved on the Greek 
coins has been explained; and, without 

speaking of the other arguments which I 
have before developed, it seems to me that 

this system, if it be one, has infinitely more 

probability, and deserves more confidence, 

than the ingenious but arbitrary supposi- 

tions of Mr. Knight, which besides explain 
but a very limited number of monuments. 
This will appear more evident, by the ex- 





______ 
amination of seme of the details of his 
theory, which I reserve for a second 
article.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 
Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 


We have great pleasure in being enabled 
to resume the interesting account already 
given of their travels in Britain by the 
Austrian Archdukes. To our numerous 
new subscribers we have to state, that 
the whole of their preceding Tour is to be 
found in the Literary Gazette volumes for 
1817 and 1818. 

Edinburgh has two Banks. At the time 
of their foundation, Scotland did not possess 
a million of coin in circulation, and its trade 
was very inconsiderable. The bank gave 
every person a certain credit who could 
bring two landowners as sureties; or, as 
we say, opened him an account on its books. 
All merchants and others who had money 
transactions found it advantageous to have 
an account with the banks of Edinburgh. 
The merchant pays the manufacturer in 
banknotes, with which the latter pays the 
landholder for his produce, and which re- 
turn to the merchant to be employed in 
balancing his accounts, or in repaying 
the sums advanced him by the bank. Thus 
this establishment serves to support the 
whole commercial intercourse of Scotland. 
The manufactures of Glasgow were doubled 
in fifteen years after its foundation; and in 
the fifty years that have since elapsed, the 
trade of Scotland has increased tenfold. 

One of these banks is called the Scotch 
Bank ; it was founded by Act of Parliament 
in 1695, with a capital of 100,000/. sterling. 
It was necessary to have 1000/. in the bank 
to have a seat at the board. The Governor 
was obliged to have 8000/. in it, the Vice- 
governor . and each Bank Director 
30007. In the year 1774 an Act of Parlia- 
ment allowed the capital to be doubled, and 
since that time the officers of the bank 
must possess double the above-mentioned 
sums. To prevent abuses, it was ordered 
that no notes should be issued of lower 
value than one pound. The second Bank 
is called the Royal Bank: it was founded in 
1727. Though there is an Exchange for 
the use of the merchants, they, however, 
for the most part, transact their business 
according to ancient custom, walking back- 
ward and forward in the street. 

Intellectual improvement has made great 

tess in Scotland, and is united with a 
fiigh degree of hospitality. The Scotch are 
obliging and benevolent; they possess an 
open character and a more lively disposition 
than their neighbours. Knowledge of 
languages and the fine arts are to be met 
with in all ranks. They are well acquainted 
with the affairs of Europe, and the state of 
sciences on the Continent. We met with 
several persons who understood and spoke 








the German language. Theif customs and 


manners correspond exactly with those of 
England; but this, as we have heen it. 
formed, has been the case only Since the 
latter half of the last century. In the Year 
1763 it was still customary to dine at ty, 
o’clock, and in 1783 the fashion was hot 
yet introducéd for the ladies to retire from 
table towards the end of the repast. Soe] 
intercourse must be extremely agreeable 
as the women have very cultivated unde. 
standings. 


The Scotch have tall, slender, and hand. 
some persons. Our stay in this coun 
was too short to permit us to make part. 
cular observations on its inhabitants; how. 
ever, the first impression was in every 1. 
spect agreeable. The Scotch people ar 


—p than the English, but on the othe | 
n 


and more lively and cheerful; their cha. 

racter must have the advantages which dis. 
tinguish the inhabitants of mountainoy 
countries. 

We have been informed that agricultur 
has made much — progress than in 
England, althoug in a -much less fayony. 
able soil and climate. Sir John Sinclai 
has given a circumstantial account of it, 
They have particularly employed them. 
selves in cultivating waste ag Horti. 
culture has also attained here a high degree 
of perfection. 

The Highlanders are very poor, and not 
seldom obliged to emigrate : whether it be 
from an excess of population, or on account 
of an abuse originating with the great land. 
owners, who purchase lands from the 
country people to convert them into pasture, 
Endeavours are now making to remedy this 
evil, partly by digging the Caledonian canal, 
which is a private undertaking, partly 
the construction of several roads, whi 
was ordered by the government in 1803, to 
open a better communication through the 
Highlands by means of high roads and 
bridges. The nobility offered to take a 

art in the execution of the work ; but asan 
inequitable distribution of the burdens was 
yo rere an Act of Parliament was 
ty) 


tained; according to which every body 


is taxed in proportion to the advantages 
which he derives. 

The Caledunian canal intersects the 
country from east to west, in the same 
direction as the Forth and Clyde canal. It 
commences near Inverness eastward, fol- 
lows the valley to Loch Ness, with which it 
is connected, passes by Fort Augustus, 
tuuches Loch Eroch and Loch Lochy, inter- 
sects a little valley near Fort William, and 
runs thence into the sea. Where the 
division of the waters takes place there iss 
great number of sluices. The expence of 
this canal is estimated at 800,000/. sterling; 
but the advantages will hardly be in pro- 
portion to this immense sum. The work 
was undertaken, as we have before ob. 
served, to lessen the frequent emigrations 
of the Highlanders; it was attended with 
great difficulties, for it was necessary m 
many places to blow up granite rocks: the 
canal, however, approaches its completion} 
the benefit expected from it is, that # 





will save the troublesome navigation rouué 
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North coast of Scotland. It will bear 
ie of 36 guns, and ships of 1000 tons 
purden. By the introduction of steam boats, 
it is hoped to avoid the dangers of the navi- 
gation in deep narrow lakes, surrounded with 
rocks, where a gust of wind may overeet the 
yessels, or a total calm hinder their pro- 

s. 
Ou however, the different kinds of labour 
offered to the poorer classes could not en- 
tirely put a stop to emigration, the govern- 
ment has resolved to establish a colony 
in Canada. We were told that the peculiar 
costumes of the Highlanders gradually dis- 
appear, and that the ancient national dress 
begins to become more rare. 

(70 be continued.) 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





It appears by the University Calendar for 
the present year, that the total number of 
members of this Universicy, whose names 
ate on the boards, is 3698, being 254 more 
than the preceding year, and an increase of 
one thousand five hundred and seventy-six 
since 1804, when the number was 2122.—In 
order to admit more members of the Univer- 
sityatSt Mary’s church, the pulpit has been 
removed, and is placed nearer the organ; 
alterations have also been made in some of 
the college chapels for the accommodation 
of a greater number of students.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


The Emperor Alexander has given orders 
for the establishment of a University at St. 
Petersburgh. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





BELZONI THE TRAVELLER. 


Accounts from Italy, later than those 
which we formerly mentioned, state, 
that letters have been received from Mr. 
Belzoni by his family, which not only 
further contradict the story of his death, 
but give reason to expect that he will 
visit his native country in the course of 
this Summer. The importance of this 
gentleman's discoveries in Egypt, espe- 
cially at Thebes, the Pyramids, Sphynx, 
&c. renders this intelligence deeply inte- 
resting to every lover of Science. 


Sorsic (New) Acip.—A new vegetable 
acid has been discovered, to which the 
above name has beén_given, in consequence 
of its being found in the greatest abund- 
ance in the mountain ash, and, we pre- 
sume, other varieties of Sordi. It differs 
very materially from the Malic Acid, but 
experiments have not yet sufficiently de- 
termined its peculiar properties. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





In answer to some very pressing and very important 
communications on the subject of the Fine Arts and 
their proper mode of encouragement, we must once for 





all decline wordy controversies. Facts are our weapons, 
and such opinions as we originate or approve always 
accompany them. But neither those who live by the Arts, 
nor those who live upon the Arts, especially the latter, 
whom we always view with feelings of indignation, can 
find place in our columns for self-praise, nor for parasiti- 
cal notoriety. 


NIOBE. 

Tue Prince Recent, who has shewn 
upon all occasions the most laudable and 
the most anxious desire to promote the 
Fine Arts in this country, a few days ago 
directed the Right Hon. Charles Long to 
write a letter to the President of the 
Royal Academy, expressing His Royal 
Highness’s gracious intention of placing 
in the Academy a very fine set of Casts 
of the Groupe of Niobe, which he lately 
received as a present from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The Academicians 
are highly delighted with this new and 
valuable acquisition. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

It was supposed that the Royal Academy 
would this year commemorate its Fiftieth 
Anniversary with a grand entertainment 
and other distinguishing ceremonies. We 
understand, however, that nothing is to be 
done except STRIKING A MEDAL on the 
occasion. We could have wished that it 
were more ostentatiously marked, for pub- 
licity and a little parade is essential to com- 
manding success in these times ; but as cir- 
cumstances may warrant the limit set, let 
us hope that the Medal itself will be worthy 
of the British Arts, and such as will raise 
our name somewhat in that particular 
branch in which we are far from being 
celebrated. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


We have been favoured with a list of 
some of the pictures with which this Gal- 
lery is to open on the 12th, and are so im- 
— to see them, that we can hardly 
rook the short delay. ‘The Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Castle of St. Angelo (Claude,) and 
Death of Abel (Rubens,) the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s Holy Family (LZ. Caracci,) the 
Earl of Derby’s Roman Augurs (Sa/vutor,) 
the Earl of Grosvenor’s Prince of Asturias 
on horseback (Velasquez,) the Earl of Yar- 
mouth’s Vision of St. Helena (P. Veronese,) 
and Andromeda (Titian,) Lord Garragh’s 
Virgin and Child (Raphael,) Mr. Charles 
Long’s Misers (Teniers,) and Landscape 
and Figures (Claude,) Sir Simon Clarke’s 
Standard Bearer (Remérandt,) Sir John 
Murray’s St. John (4. Caracci,) Mr. H. 
Clive’s Drummer (Velasquez,) St. Francis 
(Murillo,) Mr. Watson Taylor's Vision of 
St. Jerome (Parmigiuno,) &c. &c. are 
among the number; and to these are added 
many of the finest works not only of painters 
we have already named, but of Vandyhe, 
G. Poussin, Rembrandt, Wounvermans, De 
Vos, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Cuyp, Vander- 
neer, Berghem, Ary de Voys, Le Nain, 
Jan Steen, Both, Seb. Bourdon, Ostade, 
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Snyders, Georgione, Bronzino, De Viteger, 
A del Sarto, Elstreimer, Vandevelde, Seb. 
del Piombo, Vanderhelst, K. du Jardin, 
Metzu, and P. Potter. The liberal patrons 
of the Arts to whom these splendid and in- 
valuable treasures belong, and who so mu- 
nificently lend them to form this Exhibition, 
ought to be known. The Marquisses of 
Stafford and Bute, the Earls of Carlisle 
and Mulgrave, Lord Charles Townshend, 
The Bishop of Durham, Sir George Beau- 
mont, Admiral Harvey, General Phipps, 
Rev. Holwell Carr, and Thomas Hope, 
H. P. Hope, W. Wells, A. Baring, J. Har- 
man, George Hibbert, A. Champernowne, 
M. Zachary, and Thomas Hamlet, Esquires, 
thus claim, with those mentioned before, 
an honourable record in our pages, and an 
honourable remembrance among those who 
wish well to the British School. 


Before the late Gallery closed, on Satur- 
day, the following pictures were added to 
the sale of works by native artists, during 
its continuance, and stated in the Literary 
Gazette. 

109. The Laid of Nod, W.S. Watson.—Sir 
Jonathan Miles. 
234. View on the River Wensum, G. Vincent.— 
James Wadmore, Esq. 55 gs. 
76. The Oyster Stall, C. C. Coventry —Lord 
Ashbrook, 30 gs. 
191. Paterdale, Ullswater, T.C. Hofland.—J. J. 
Bulleck, Esq. 35 gs. 
83. The Ale House Door, J. A. Atkinson. 
Hugh Atkins, Esq. 20 gs. 
94. The interesting Paragraph, Wm. Ingalton. 
—Countess de Grey, 30 gs. 
34. Old Shoreham Church, H, Gastineau. 
Rev. Dr. Mant. 
70. Painting, Geo. Jones. —Earl of Egremont. 


MR. FAWKES’ COLLECTION. 

This collection, which opens next Tues- 
day, at 45, Grosvenor (not as we by mistake 
wrote in our last, Devonshire) Place, con- 
sists of forty water-colour drawings by Tur- 
ner, and twenty-five by T. Fielding, J. 
Smith, J. Robson, J. Atkinson, J. Varley, 
R. Hills, P. Dewinte, J. Glover, S. Prout, 
S. Gilpin, J. Ibbetson, Esq. G. Garrard, E. 
Swinburne, Esq. and J. Heaphy. Of course 
a great treat may be expected, if the wea- 
ther is not ‘‘ wet or dirty,” in which cases 
we regret to observe, from the card of entré, 
there is to be ‘* no admittance.” Taking it 
for granted that to an Exhibition opened 
under the limitation of tickets issued d 
the public-spirited proprietor of this Gal- 
lery and Mansion, no persons in habits of 
filth or mud would present themselves, we 
cannot help being sorry that such an Eng- 
lish-looking drawback, as this notice is 
should have been tacked. It is indee 
almost whimsical, and may induce fo- 
reigners to think there is some truth in the 
oft-repeated assertion, that our variable at- 
a and frequent bad weather have 
in fact considerable effect upon British 
Taste and National Genius. 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AT VIENNA. 
DEAR SIR, Vienna, February 1819. 

You wished to have occasionally some 
account of the Fine Arts, and of the Drama 
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from this capital. You think that in so 
great acity, where the arts are so much in 
Vogue, there must always be something to 
write upon those subjects. Soon after the 


_ Carnival had begun, the attention of the fa- 


shionable world was drawn to the pictures of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. - 

This celebrated portrait painter travels at 
the expense of the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, and has the honourable commission 
to paint the portraits of all the illustrious 
men who struggled for the liberation of 
Germany. They will then be hung up in 
the Prince’s palace, and admired by the 
latest posterity. 

Sit Thomas Lawrence began this work 
during the ry one at Aix-la~Chapelle ; the 
pictures which he has brought with him are 
to be seen in a part of the Imperial Palace, 
which has been assigned to him for a paint- 
ing room. 

~ Although the portraits always got to be 
more interesting as they daily became more 
finished, yet the fashionable world all crowd- 
ed to the sight, particularly the first days, 
probably because the English painter was 
the topic of the conversation‘'of the day 
among the elegant societies, as Werner’s 
sermons were during the last Winter. 

In respect to animation, freedom, and 
boldness of style, the portraits are almost all 
equally great and rare works of art, which 
always excite a new and more lively enjoy- 
ment the more and longer we look at them. 
With respect to likeness, the portraits of 
Prince Metternich and General Count 
Uwarof, are particularly distinguished ; 
after which, those of the Field-Marshals 
Princes Schwarzenberg and Bliicher. The 
Emperor of Austria will be coufessed, by every 
body who does not see him almost every 
day, to be extremely like. But the inhabi- 
tants of Vienna do not find the peculiar air 
of their sovercign, and his penetrating look. 
Besides this, the attitude is not pleasing, 
particularly the left foot resting on a foot- 
stool. The red velvet of the chair is of ex- 
traor beauty. 

‘The Duke of Wellington is dressed in a 

lain dark great coat, his arms crossed, and 

is hair combed straight. This common-place 
attitude is certainly different from the idea 
which we form when we think of this great 
hero ; but the painter affirms that he has co. 
sp him exactly as the Duke appeared in 
ttle, and that he was desired to represent 
him in this manner. 


- The colossal portrait of the Prince Re- 
gent, who stands before us in full dress, and 
a commanding attitude, is distinguished 
above all the rest by its finshed execution 
in the minutest details. You look with a 
peculiar pleasure at this handsome man, 
whose noble attitude, friendly countenance, 
and engaging features, reisnind us of the ge- 
nerally known and honoured Lieutenant 
Field-Marshal Prince Philip of Hesse 
Homburg, particularly as the painter’s pen- 
cil makes the English prince much younger. 
From this very excusable weakness, _ it 
might be supposed that Sir Thomas Law- 
rence painted mostly ladies’ portraits. 
Besides the already mentioned portraits, 


‘ata 





there are those of Counts Czernitscheff and 
Capo dIstria, of the Duke of Wellington's 
niece, Lord Stewart, and Canova the 
— 3 the three last are on a smaller 
scale. 


ADMISSION OF THE LOWER ORDERS TO 
PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

** Why do not all your Nobility follow 
this liberal example?” said a French gen- 
tleman to me, as we descended Sir John 
Leicester's steps last Monday, after the in- 
dulgence of viewing his fine paintings and 
elegant mansion. The observation was pe- 
culiarly significant at the moment, because, 
seeing my friend take out some silver, I 
assured him there was nothing to pay. 
‘* Why, I paid at Mr. —, and the , and 

-” © But Sir John opens his house 
solely for the encouragement of Art, and 
the gratification of its admirers.’ ‘* Why 
do not the rest of the Nobility follow his 
example?” he repeated. ‘ It is to be hoped 
they will; the tax to servants and door- 
keepers in our exhibitions is truly a na- 
tional disgrace.’ ‘* Since you allow it, 
I may join you, and confess, that the 
expense of admission to your royal pa- 
laces, your private collections, and its 
difficulty to your public institutions, is 
quite unworthy an enlightened people. In 
no other European capital will you find it 
thus.” The Frenchman then substantiated 
his assertions by proofs, al/ of which I shall 
not repeat, and half of which were sufficient 
to humiliate an Englishman who had been 
in Paris, for it must be confessed ‘‘ they ma- 
nage these matters better in France.” After 
some trouble, the stranger had seen a few 
of our churches, but our charities (‘* which 
should be open as the day,”) our ‘‘ Deaf 
and Dumb,” our “ Blind Asylum,” our 
*« Foundling,” &c. &c. he found hermeti- 
cally sealed to the multitude. No free ad- 
mission for foreigners, no public days for 
the public: true, those places might-be vi- 
sited, but by what a roundabout! ‘You 
must get a card.” ‘From whom?’ ‘“ One 
of the Governors, or committee, or subscri- 
bers.” ‘ But Ido not know where to find 
them.’ ‘In the printed lists.” ‘Even then, 
I do not know them.’ ‘* Can’t help that.” 
Among other remarks made by this intelli- 
gent stranger,was one which forcibly struck 
me,—that our inferiur orders shared our 
pains, but were excluded from our plea- 
sures ; and the consequence was, that the 
most moral and best educated lower class in 
Europe were, perhaps, the least refined and 
most tastcless. 

‘© Why not open to them your an- 
nual exhibitions? the plus basse of Paris 
were free of our magnificent Louvre.” ‘The 
French have a taste for and know how to 
respect thosethings.’ ‘‘ So would your people 
if allowed opportunities to acquire it.” ‘ But 
in the process of their improvement, consi- 
der all the mischief that would be done.’ 
«* Listen. Allow one free day in each fort- 
night, or even each month, at the Pall Mall 
and Somerset House Exhibitions; on that 
day let an attendant be stationed in each 
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apartment, and put on each door a printed 
regulation ; let the sticks, &c. be left be. 
low, and sentinels to admit only as man 
at a time as the rooms may contain. 1 
mistake the character of the populace if 
you will not find, that if flattered by your 
consideration for their amusement, and your 
confidence in their propriety, they do not 
acquit themselves as they ought. The advan. 
tageous results of this system of liberality 
would be with you as it. has been with us, 
giving a general interest in the national 
works of art, eliciting genius, exciting am- 
bition, enlightening the mind, and actually 
meliorating the manner !” 

I had not thought on this before, but! 
thought on it since, and remembered how 
often in the French Musées the tact and in. 
telligence of the common French .excited 
our surprise and approbation. Our common 
English are equally capable, but we neglect 
them too much. Every capital, but ours, 
associates its populace in its festivities, or 
arranges for tl.em peculiar ones, and our 

eople are the very best worth cultivating. 

he British Institution will have closed be- 
fore this appears (if you are a to ad. 
mit it ; ont that if you consider it as condu- 
cive to the cause which suggested it, you will 
admit it, the promptness and intelligence 
which yuur paper evinces in the struggiitg 
cause of the Fine Arts is guarantee sufl- 
cient,) but Somerset House is about to 
If the individual great will be little, why 
they will; but let the nation not follow ia 
their steps. It is pity these exhibitions are 
not entirely free ; but if the shillings area 
consideration, the few gratis «ays will 
scarcely, in fact not at all, diminish their 
receipt, for none of those who accept the 
Jreedom would pay, and, thanks to our re 
proud spirit, none of those who could pay 
would accept the freedom. 

1 remain, Sir, 


London, March 24. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.} 


TO LYDIA. 
Lady, tho’ all too oft mine eye 
Meet thine—forbear to blame ; 
Nor censure an unguarded sigh, 
Because it breathes thy name! 


For Beauty is a planet bright, 
Which rules the subject gaze ; 

And every eye a satellite 
Attracted by her blaze. 


And, Who hath ever mark’d thy face, 
So dangerously fair, 

Or gazed upon thy form of grace, 
But wish’d his sphere were there ? 


O, when the fount forgets to run, 
The living gem to gleam; 

And roses, blushing at the Sun, 
Grow pale beneath his beam— 


When all is soul that charm’d before, 
When young hearts cease to glow; 
When snow-white bosoms seem no more, 





But turn indeed to snow— 
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Then may’st thou bid the spell-bound eye 
Rea ‘ ‘en when 


Be 
Some form to rival thine is nigh— 
But, Lady—not till then ! [Eustace.] 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
sKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. IX. 
RIGID ECONOMY. 


«Thy Nags—the leanest things alive— 
“ seater hard thou lov’st to drive ; 
« | heard thy anxious coachman say 

_ # Tt cost thee more in whips than hay.” 


When I see half-starved cattle attached 
toa carriage, and observe a constant suc- 
cession and change of servants in the houses 
of the great,—when I regret to behold the 
unanswered petitions of the necessitous 
almost thrown at them, and remark that I 
never noticed a pauper relieved at a neigh- 
bour’s door,—I am convinced that grinding 
economy, the slave of pride, is the cause of 
all this een to man and beast. 

Where economy, however, is only the 
represenfative of honest overty, or is more 

perly niere self-denial for some laudable 

rpose,—for instance, to pay « parent’s 
lebts, to disencumber an estate fora son, or 
to provide for indigent relatives, and those 
who have natural ties upon us,—I honour 
those who are reduced to these abnegations, 
aod Urespect the motive which occasions 


But how few instances do we behold of 
self-denial, in order to rescue the name of 
a father or of a husband, whose ashes now 

se in the tomb, from infamy and the 
e of injustice ! How few fathers, like 
the virtuous Cremorne, consider the honour 
of a departed son identified with their own, 
and will allow no one to name him witha 
claim or with a reproach in his mouth! 
How few instances of parental, of conjugal, 


‘and of filial piety, exist in this respect‘ 


Nay, we rarely find people resort to self- 
denials in order to pay their own personal 
debts ; whilst a title, or a senatorial privi- 
lege, saves them from arrest. Yet every 
day we see acts of barbarous, contemptible, 
and a penury, in order to pamper 
pride, to gild nothingness, to obtain tran- 
sitory respect, which never can survive a 
perfect knowledge of the character, or 
rather, that kiad of homage, of considera- 
tion, or deference which little minds pay to 
fine dress, fine furniture, to the skeletons 
of half-starved cattle, and to pining and 
hungry livery men just hired, or just wear- 
ing out their month of warning. 

ere we behold a my rod old maid, per- 
haps with Honourable Miss tacked to her 
name, whose slender pittance would keep 
herself and waiting-woman in comfort, 
leaving a crust for the poor, or the tithe of 
her reverence for the poblest duties of hu- 
manity ; but, in order that she may give a 
couple of routs, and be followed daily by 
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half fed footmen of six feet high, the wait- 
ing-maid and livery-man must keep Lent all 
the year round, and the poor must be driven 
trembling from her door. : 

In another quarter of the town we have 
the widow of high life, whose late husband’s 
debts and difficulties scarcely leave her 
enough with which to keep house; yet must 
her establishment be maintained—the same 
number of domestics, of horses, and of car- 
riages, to compass which the poor qua- 
drupeds are half fed, and the bipeds are 
wholly unpaid, and either fed upon pro- 
mises, or upon their savings in former 
places, being allowed to run on an account 
of board wages and standing wages without 
any certain time of payment for either. 

ere, Miss Priscilla, whose Pa was a 
merchant, has fortune enough for house, 
for servants—male and female, for hospi- 
tality, and for charity; but, then, although 
her charms are either invisible to all but 
her own partial eye, or are declining apace, 
yet she may make a good match, and as ap- 
oe am is every thing, she must have her 
andau to sun herself in, and her men both 
in livery and out of it. For this purpose, 
the hospitable board must shrink into a 
sandwich and a glass of table-beer for self, 
—not at home, for poor relations,—mea- 
gre fare for her domestics, and a sparing 
and for her poor cattle: add to which, 
coachee converts the economical allowance 
of corn into ale or gin for himself, and 
trusts to the stimulus of the whip instead 
of hand-feeding to get his sorry animels 
on; whilst the poor, who blessed the 
sire, now anathematize the daughter, with 
famished countenances and with angry 
looks, 
Knighthood has raised Sir Robert above 


of an honest John Bull. Substantial fare 
furnished the plenteous board both above 
stairs and below; his friends, his neigh- 
bours, his clerks, and his servants, his 
porters and shopmen, his dependents and 
the poor, all partook of his generosity; and 
every thing flourished. Now, he fain would 
be the cuurtier, and would act and look the 
nobleman. 

My Lady, too, has suffered a metamor- 
ag since she was presented at Court. 

ow, Botolph Lane smells offensive to her 
nose; St. Paul’s Church is an eye-sore to 
her quality; its matin bell an impertinent 
intrusion on her first sleep ;—she must have 
a house jn some of the Squares, (not Fins- 
bury, for that has counting-house sinoke in 
it, and savours of sugar and tobacco, of tea 
and indigo, of odious articles of traffie from 
the East and West Indies:) she must have 
her yilla at Richmond or at Wimbledon, 
and her hot-house, ¢onservatory, etcetera ; 
not forgetting expensive dress and extrava- 

ant losses at play, in order to pay her 

Jooting amongst the nobility, 
To meet all these expenditures, the open 
table is retrenched ; state dinners are given 
in imitation of ministerial ones, but differ- 
ing in this wry § feature, that there—not 
@ guest is asked but from.some motive of 





interest, public or private,—not a dish but 





himself. He was once the faithful picture ! 


<a 
is paid: for again aud again; nor is there 
ra a tnlensdlide rat about the house that 
does not bring his price with him. Clerks, 
relatives, and dependents, are either treated 
as inferiors, or wholly cut; the servants’ 
stomachs are gauged by my Lady’s wants, 
in order to pay her play debts ; the horses 
appetites are measured by the hunger of 
coachmen and grooms, unaccustomed to 
half allowance or short commons, and who 
urloin the corn to make up the deficit; all 
is finery or misery, excess or starvation, 
(the latter always falling to the lot of the 
lower hardworking class;) the poor have 
no longer any portion in their bowels of 
compassion; nor have their bowels any 
portion of their former allowance; all is 
changed, all is external pomp and internal 
parsimony. 

Such, too, is the rage for Fashion, that 
every thing is immolated at its shrine; so 
that an empty coxcomb will put his whole 
fortune on his back, doing injustice to all 
around, in order to occupy a place in the 
beau monde; and a vain female will spend 
as much on rouge, odours, cosmetics, 
foreign frippery, and domestic dissipation, 
as would keep a whole family creditably, 
whilst she staryes herself ai home, and 
forces her abigail either to vice or dis- 
honesty, in order to nourish the em bon 
point of her person, and the rose upon her 
cheek. 

I know a lady, who has such a rage for 
high life, that, leaving a score of unpro- 
vided kinsmen and kinswomen in Essex, 
she has fixed her head-quarters in town. 
There she has sunk her small fortune for 
an annuity ; what used to procure a sub- 
stantial dinner daily, is converted into fea- 
thers and French lace ;_ four maid-servants 
are turned into one footman and a char. 
woman; cousin Betty’s annuity pays for 
the share of an opera box; the fat horses 
have been sold for a vis-a-vis with job 
cattle; the cows, poultry, and favourites 
of the brute species, with all implements of 
horticulture, dairy, etcetera, are melted 
into a suit of pearls; whilst the pittance of 
the poor hires the musieians fer one ball. 
Not a fragment must be lost, in order to 
pay for the chalking of her floors; and the 

owers, which adorn her saloon, are ex- 
tracted from so mauy ounces diurnally pur- 
loined from the stomachs of her two 
established attendants ; whilst she shabbily 
receives the card-moncy, in order to remu- 
nerate occasional hired domestics, who are 
to swell her consequence by their number, 
at her occasianal entertainment, and ta 
impose upon the ignorant as her regular 
retinue. 
These gilded meannesses, and unworthy 
sacrifices, are, every where, and in every 
body, unbecoming and disgusting. They 
proceed from a narrow heart and shallow 
understanding ; and are generally and deserv- 
edly punished by the detection of envy, The 
thin veil which covers these moral deformi- 
ties is easily seen through ; and contempt 
and derision are, not unfrequently, substi- 
tuted for admiration and praise, just as 





those who raise a dust in order to blind 

















their neighbours, are obscured and smo- 
thered by it themselves. 

I spare the name of a Dowager, whose 
allowance se oe is =< erri - 
an egg er diem, an & pound o 
coarse bread, with the pcr me ¢ we in 
Europe. This enables her to keep a man 
and a boy, and to give Madeira at her sup- 
oa t port and sherry, and one male 

» might have afforded one good meal to 
each of the inmates ef her house. It hap- 
pened, that the footboy's stomach making 
an ugly rumbling behind herLadyship’s chair 
at supper, she gave him one of her petrify- 
ing ks, and asked him what was that 
vile noise which she heard? The lad (an 
Aberdonian) answered, ‘It's naething but 
an empty soond, my Leddy.’ A general 
titter seized her guests, among which was 

Tue Hermit tn Lonvon. 
———e 





THE DRAMA. 





Kixe’s Tueatras.—Don Giovanni has 
been performed during the week with great 
suceess, Placci, who made so luckless a 
figure in L’Italiana, retrieved himself in 
Leporello, He was active, amusing, and 
could sing; a qualification of which we had 
not suspected him. His coid has partially 

* gone off 8 and he may be a valuable buffo. 


Tue Surrey Tuearre.—This excellent 
theatre closed on Monday for the Easter 
recess with a suitably grateful address for 
the distinguished patronage which had at- 
tended it. It is certainly pleasing to notice 
the reward of public exertions, and no place 
of amusement seems to us to have merited 
ft more than The Surrey, the manager of 
which may well say, 

*Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Horativ; we'll deserve it. 
Perseverance, however, such as Mr. Dib- 
din’s, in the histrionic art, and so much 
skill and talent in bringing out admirable 

jieces, must ultimately command as well as 
eserve success with a discerning public. 





Drury Laxe Funn.—The anniversar 
dinner in aid of this valuable charity too 
place last Friday, and though the Tavern 
was not very numerously attended, and the 
evening went off rather flatly, we have the 
satisfaction to say that the more essential 
concerns of the occasion were prospervaty 
managed. Upwards. of 1200/. were sub- 
scribed—a sum, considering the difference 
between the two establishments, more than 
proportionally equal to the 2000/. obtained 
at the Covent Garden féte. Mr. Kean, as 
master of the —— made a suitable 
speech; when H.R.H. the Duke of York 

sed the usual toast of Increase to the 

und, but fell into Mr. Fawcett’s mistake 

of naming names, the least delicate mode of 
prompting the feelings of humanity. 


VARIETIES. 


_ 


As our Paper was 


ing te presa, we 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND - 


M. Augustus von Kotzebue has been assas- 
sinated Ly a young Student of divinity, who 
afterwards stabbed himself, 


Review of Literary Gazette.* 
Mr. Epiror, 

I always take up your columns with in- 
terest, and lay them down with regret that 
they are not diurnal instead of hebdomadal. 
I trust, however, that they will be peren- 
nial; and I must confess that the finest 
painted picture I have ever seen is in the 
extract from Von Hammer's Journey in 
p- 198 of your last Number, 

But, Sir, pour comble de joie, do pray 
turn again to the third column of p. 194, 
where your extract from Mr, Bowdich pre- 
sents us with sh wig tease se ye and 

ong gongs ;” with ‘‘ plunging and spring- 
ng my side to side;” with ** gilded 
rams’ horns,” ‘‘ immense plumes of eagles’ 
feathers,” and chin-bands of cowries. Then 
comes a “ vest of red cloth with fetishes and 
saphies—gold and silver, and embroidered 
cases of almost every colour, which flapped 
against their bodies as they moved, inter- 
mixed with small brass bells, the horns and 
tails of animals, shells and knives,” &c. &c. 

Oh, Mr. Editor, I am warm with enthu- 
siasm ! I shall write a Tragedy, and present 
it to the greatest Theatre for the greatest 
Actor in the world. It shall be called 
‘* Othello in Ashantee,” and if the critics 
say that Othello is dead wy f I shall 
answer them in the words of Shakspeare 
himself, trom that very play, agreeable to 
the very best and newest mode of Shak- 
sperian applications ! 

I first thought of making it a monodrame, 
or a mellow dram; but have now hit upon 
a better expedient. My object being to keep 
one great performer always before the public, 
I shall put all the other performers behind 
the scenes, like Glycerium in Terence’s 
Fair Andriaa,who is not seen, but only heard 
to call upon Juno Lucina for assistance in 
@ case where modern dames would send 
for the accoucheur. 

By this plan he will have the starts, the 
whispers, the O.P.'s and P.S.'s all to him- 
self; although he cannot shift the scenes or 
snuff the candles, yet he may wear all the 
dresses in the newest style of Ashantee 
fashion. 

Oh, Sir, only think of the “ leopards’ 
tails hanging down the back,” the ‘‘ loose 
cotton trowsers with immense boots of a 
dull red leather, coming half way up the 
thigh, and fastened by small chains to the 
waist-belt;” then think of the effect which 
must be produced by a start, or even by a 
tap with three fingers on the breast—na 
even a tap on the forehead. Why, Sir, it 
will produce as great a sensation as ever 
tegen, did when read in the green-room 
agreeable to the newest mode! 

If I were not precluded by the new plan, 
from bringing two striking characters for- 
ward in the same piece, I had some thoughts 
of introducing the ‘‘ man tormented pre- 
vious to sacrifice,” with the knife in his back 


* We are glad to hear from our hamorous 
again,—Eb. 





Jearned that the celebrated author, | friend 





and the cord through his nose; but that] 

shall leave to authors and committee men 

to act at home at their leisure. Yours, 
A—sHAN’T—£E Dramaricys, 


Tueatric Prosiem, (ly a Correspon. 
dent.)—How to enable a sinking Treasy 
to pay a great Actor the largest salary poss. 
ble. The shortest way is to pay nothing to 
nobody else ; but to do it secundum artem; 
Take a great actor, and set him by him. 
self; then take down all the others that 
are worth any thing, and put them on the 
shelf, or throw them out o’ doors. Take 
some third-rates, or lower, if you like them 
better, or promote a few chorus singers, 
mutes, and scene-shifters; and if they can. 
not speak, you may write a play for them, 
—in which they shall have nothing to say, 
Place your great actor in the midst, Let 
them roar and whisper for four hours, 
Then pay the savings on their salaries to 
the great actor, if you can. . E. D. 





The Persian ambassador, who is nowat 
Paris, on his way to London, during his late 
visit to Vienna, presented to the pete 
of Austria, in the name of the Schalk of 
Persia, several Poems,which are considered 
as chefs-d’cewvres in the East. One of the 
poems, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, is tobe 
translated by the Aulic Counsellor, M, 
Richter, of Hanover. 


A subscription has been commenced by 
a literary Society of Cambrai, for raisings 
monument to the memory of Fenelon. The 
monument will be erected at Cambrai, on 
the very spot where Fenelon’s ashes were 
deposited amidst the ruins of the old cathe. 
dral, where he preached from the pulpit the 
virtues of which his own conduct set $0 
noble an example. 


The French Journals, in translating the 
paragraph from the English, which state 
the taking parliamentary defaulters into 
custody, give it literally, as follows: 
“The Serjeant of the House of Commons 
announced that he had conducted two of its 
members ¢o prison, because they were not 
found at their post, notwithstanding the 
Sormal invitation they bad received !” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Tue Franxuin Manvscripts.—Among 
the various — apers given in the 
Third or concluding Volume of Dr. Frank- 
lin's Memoirs, just published by his Grand- 


Y | son, the collection under the head of Bage- 


telles will be found remarkably curious. 
These pa are of the most sprightly cast, 
and display that cheerfulness of temper 
which formed so striking a feature in the 
character of Dr. Franklin, and uniformly 
enlivened his conversation amidst the cares 
of business, and the infirmities of old ft 
The origin and design of these lively ¢ 

sions are explained in a prefatory note, by 
which it appears that they were chi 

written by Dr, Franklin for the amusement 
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j te society in London and Paris, 
pe a later hdnssall cotneihy collected in a 
small portfolio endorsed as above men- 
tioned. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Marcu. me 
—Thermometer from 41 to 51. 
Thuraay, 25 Barometer from 29, 85, onee- 
W. 1.—Generally clear.—At 11 in the 
pos =n shower of rain, with thunder ; 
pr after which the upper part of a halo was 
ss abeve the'sun apps | coloured: a smart 
shower of hail between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 
Friday 26.—Thermometer from 33 to 50. 
? Barometer from 30, 03 to 30, 15. 
SW. & W. }.—Generally clear. 
ye Rain fallen, 05 of an inch, 
Saturday, 27.—Thermometer from 36 to 52. 
‘ Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 05. 
Wind SW. 3.—Cloudy, with rain most of the 


Sunday 28.—Thermometer from 38 to 53. 
i Barometer from 29, 98 to 30, 03. 
Wind $W. 3.—Cloudy.—A few showers of rain 
at times. Rain fallen, 175 of an inch, 
Monday, 29.—Thermometer from 45 to 55. 
Barometer from 29, 97 to 29, 92. 
Wind SW. 3.—Generally cloudy. Several 
showers at times. A very violent hailstorm at 2. 
. Rain fallen, 025 of an —¥ . 
30.—Thermometer from 41 to 56. 
ST a dae ens 30, 17 to 30, 21. 
Wind SW. 2.—Cloudy. 
Rain fallen, 175 of ro a 7 
‘ednesday, 31.—Thermometer from E 
= ; Barometer from 30,31, stationary. 
Wind SW. 1.—Cloudy. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





Lorp Erskine’s Poem.—Agreeably to the re- 
quest of many Correspondents, we shall in our 
next Number insert the Notes to Lord Erskine’s 
Poem of the Farmer's Vision, contained in No. 
113. The two Numbers will thus present this 
scarce and curious privately circulated production 
entire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall endeavour to obtain from a private friend, 
the information sought respecting ‘‘ the manner in which 
the Greeks glazed or inclosed their wind at the time 
the Temple of Erectheus was built,” should the query of 
the 18th February remain unanswered. 

Reviews.—From the multitude of excellent volumes 
published weekly at this busy season, it is utterly im- 
possible for us to keep pace with the wishes of Authors 
to have their productions so very speedily reviewed in 
the Literary Gazette. We vresume to think that very 
great exertions, to bring the most interesting works im- 
mediately, fully and impartially, before our readers, must 
be visible in every Number of our miscellany; and with 
2 perfect disposition to do our utmost for literary merit 
ofall kinds, we can in truth go on no faster. 

Lara, in our next. 

4.G, may be assured we feel obliged to him, and a 
wish to use his communication, (one only can we find 
among our papers;) but it must be delayed some time. 

We have entirely mislaid the poem from Sherborne, 
butan early opportunity shall be taken of answering 
Hs letters privately. | 

We cannot insert literary notices which are liable to 
advertisement duties: this notice will suffice to some 
hundred correspondents. 











=e Exrraorpinary.—In —_ 
& velemently scolding letter, we beg to cor- 
rect the ~ in our last remarks 
on Messrs. Bucke and Kean ; for “ drive(lers and 
——~women,” belonging to Drury Lane Theatre 
read * Gentlemen and a” ; 





FRiscellancous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





British G » Pall Mall. 
us GALLERY, with a Selection of the most 
celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, will be opened on Monday, April 1¢th. 
(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper, 





Tomkins's Picture Lottery. 
TICKETS, Price 31. 3s. each, are now on Sale at No, 54, 
New Bond Street, where the Prizes are exhibiting gratis; 
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Speedily will be published, foolscap 8vo. 
yH COURT and PARLIAMENT of BEASTS. 
Translated from the Animali Parlanti of Giambat- 
tista Casti. By WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, with Six Plates, 4to, 11. Lis. 6d. 
OURNEY from MOSCOW to CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, in the Years 1817, 1818. ByWILLIAM MAC- 
MICHAEL, M.D. F,.R.S. one of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling 
Fellows, from the University of Oxford. With a Conti- 
nuation of the Route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, 





also by Tomkins, No. 53, New Bond Street; Longman 
and Co. Paternoster- Row ; Cadell and Davies, Strand ; 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside ; P. Colnaghi 
and Co. Cockspur Street; and at the Lottery Offices, 
principal Booksellers and Printsellers ; where Prospec- 
tus’ may be had, of 


IJMKINS’S PICTURE LOTTERY of the 

BRITISH GALLERY of PICTURES, &c. comprising 
16550 Prizes, valued at 159,905/. to be decided by the 
Drawing of the State Lottery. 

*,* This Lottery consists of highly finished Paintings 
from the most valuable Pictures of the old Masters, in 
the Collections of Noblemen and Gentlemen; a Set of 
Paintings faithfully representing the Marquis of Stafford’s 
splendid Gallery; Fifteen exquisite Oil Paintings, by 
Hamilton, illustrative of Thomson’s Seasons; beautiful 
Water Colour Paintings from the old Mastera; several 
Thousand Impressions of Selections from the old Mas- 
ters, exquisitely coloured; the same in black, Prints and 
Proofs; the Lease of the Premises, 54, New Bond Street, 
where the above Pictures are now exhibiting gratis, &c. 
&c. The whole forming a complete Chef d’uvre of 
the Arts. 


D , Balbec, Palmyra, &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Hakewill’s Views in Italy, 
This Day is published, 4to. 1s. 6d. 
the Fifth Number of 


HAEEWILL'S VIEWS in ITALY, illustra- 
tive of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c, containing 
I. Cascade and Temple at Tivoli; engraved by Scott— 
II. La Riccia; engraved by Pye—III, Bridge of Augustus, 
at Narni; engraved by Middiman—IV. Il Gabinetto; 
V. Galliera della Statue-—Museum of the Vatican, en- 
graved by Moses. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








This Day is published, in 4to. with Thirty-two coloured 
Platee, Maps, Charts, &c. 31. 138. 6d. 


A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty in His Majesty's Ships Isa- 
bella and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring Baffin's 
Bay, and enquiring into the probability of a North. Weat 
Passage. By JOHN ROSS, K.S. Captain Royal Navy. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in 4to. with Sixteen Plates, Maps, 
Wood-cuts, and Music, 31, 3s, 
"THE MISSION from CAPE COAST CASTLE 
to the KINGDOM of ASHANTEE, in AFRICA. 
By THOMAS EDWARD BOWDICH, Esq. 
Conductor and Chief of the Embassy. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Of whom may be had, printed uniformly, 
The Travelsin Africa, of Park, Barrow, 
Adams, Riley, and Tuckey. 
The New Satirical Novel. 
This Day is published, in $ vols. 1¢mo. price 1. 1s. bds. 
GNDON, or, A MONTH at STEVENS’S; 


a Satirical Novel: with numerous Anecdotes of 





Aicti 
dist 





Schedule of the Prizes. &. @ 

1 First Grand Prize - - - ~- valuedat 7,500 0 

1 Second Grand Prize - - - - + - + 3,750 0 

1 Third Grand Prize- - - - + + = = 93910 
40 Capital Prizes - each 171 14 O- - 6,868 0 
150 Ditto - - - © = = Tl 8 O- = 10,710 10 
1,000 Dittlo- « ~ = + + = 3814 Q= + 35,700 0 
40 Ditto - - + + + - 1bt 4 O- - 6,048 0 
100 Ditto- - - - - - = @ 4 O- = @590 0 
$909 Ditto - - - - + = Wi O- = 5,027 8 
390 Ditto - - - = - + = 8 8 O- = 290 0 
1,000 Prizes = - + + + = 6 6 O+ + 6300 0 
4,000 Ditto~ - - - = + = 5 5 O- ~ 21,000 0 
9,466 Ditto - - +--+ + - 4 4 O- «39,757 4 
1 Grand Capital Prize - - - - - - = 165 0 

1 Last Grand Capital Prize - - - - - 3,000 0 
16,550 Prizes Grand Total, 152,285 12 


A Perfectly Novel Scheme. 

One half of the Tickets are printed in Black, and the 
other half in Red Ink; and the drawing is so arranged, 
that one colour must be all Prizes, and the other colour 
all Blanks, so that the Purchaser of a Red Ticket anda 
Black Ticket is sure to gain a Prize. 


Mew Publications. 


This Day is published, in @ vols. 18mo. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, or the 


Influence of Scenery on the Mind and Heart. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











This Day is published, s8vo. 4s. 6d. 
a Third Edition of 
PROPOSALS for an ECONOMICAL and SE- 
CURE CURRENCY. By DAVID RICARDO, M.P. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect, 





This Day is published, in folio, price 11. 5s. 
the First Part of 
THE ANTIQUITIES of SICILY, consisting of 
Thirteen interesting Views, Plans, &c. Etched by Pi- 
nelli, of Rome; accompanied with a Description. The 
work to be comprised in Three Parts, each containing 
Thirteen Plates. By JOHN GOLDICUTT, Architect, 
Member of the Academy of Saint Luke, at Rome. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect, 





guished Characters. By a Late Resident, 

*‘ If this be the Mirror of Fashion, it is not less so the 
Mirror of Truth: Readers will find real Personages, real 
Situations, real Embarrassments; and, if they see them- 
selves, we hope that the lesson will have the intended 
effect.”— Preface. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and JoRes, 
Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 3 vols. Igmo. price 16s. 6d. boards, 
FREDMOND THE REBEL; or, They metat 
Waterloo. 
“ It was of a strange order that the doom, 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out.” 
Byron. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall Street. 
The following will speedily appear :— 
Augustus and Adelina; or, The Monk of 
St. Bernardine, a Romance, by Miss C. D. Haynes, author 
of the “‘ Foundling of Devonshire,” &c. 4 vols. 
Village Pastor and His Children, by La 
Fontaine, new edition, 4 vols. 
Castle of Sante Fe, a Romance, second 
edition, 4 vols. 
Man as he is, by the author of “‘ Man as 
he is not,” third edition, 4 vols, 
Bravo of Bohemia; or, The Black Forest, 
second edition, 4 vols. 
St. Margaret's Care; or, The Nun's 
Story, by Mrs. Helme, new edition, 4 vols: 
The Black Robber, a Romance, 3 vols,’ 
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Just published, in foolscap 4to.- price 9s. boards, 
ABLES, by which are exhibited, at one View, 
-& all the Divisions of Each Circle on the Dividing Plate 
of the Small Wheel of the Lathe ; intended as a Compa- 
nion to the Drilling Frame. By C. H: RICH, Esq. Au- 
thor of “ Specimens of Ornamental Turning,” lately pub- 
lished in post 4to, with Plates, by Lowry, price 11. 1s. 
Printed forG. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London ; and E. Skelton and Co. Southampton. 





Just published, a New Edition, 1¢mo. price 2s. 6d. bound, 
JE COMMON ACCIDENCE, Methodised 
and Enlarged, suited both to aCommereial and Lite- 

rary Edueation, originally drawn up for private Use. By 

EDWARD OWEN, A.M. Rector of Warrington. Nova 

Editio. : 

London: G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane. 

Where may be had, lately published, by the same author, 

Juvenal and Persius, cleared of the most 

Exceptionable Passages, with Explanatory Notes, and 


’ Introductory Essays. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. bound. 


eae dialect, whiole 





This Day are published, price 11. is. in bds. 


Frty-six SERMONS, preached on several 
Occasions; to which are added, TWO TRACTS: 
1._Reasons against Conversion to the Church of Rome; 
9. A Persuasive to Conformity, addressed to the Dissen- 
ters. By JOHN ROGERS, D.D. Late Canon of Wells, 
Vicar of St. Giles's Cripplegate ; and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. To which is prefixed, TheLife of 
the Author, written by John Burton, D.D. Ite Fellow of 
Eton College. A new Edition, in 2 vols. printed uni- 
formly with the Oxford Divines. 

Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London ; and Munday and Slatter, Oxford. 


, Just published, 
(CAMPBELL ; or, The Scottish Probationcr. 
: A Novel. In Three Vols. 12mo. price 21s. bds. 
“This work is remarkably free from all offences against 
good taste and right feeling. The author displays also a 
just and extensive knowledge of human nature, and has 
here brought out a very considerable variety of charac- 
ter. The general effect is very impressive. It is so like 
éhe'tone of reality, that, while reading, we can scarcely 
shake off the conviction that it is not a fictitious, but a 
Yeal and living personage who is addressing us. The Scot- 





ahd cliaracteristic. The sentiments are always liberal 


- and candid, and the moral highly instructive and affect- 


ing. The narrative is diversified with several pieces of 
‘poetry, which indicate much gentle and genuine feeling, 
and considerable powers of fancy.”—Edinburgh Maga- 
zine for January 1819. 

#,* Besides this flattering testimony, the work has been 
noticed fz a manner equally favourable in several of the 
most respectable English and Scottish Journals. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker; and 
‘Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





This Day is published, by G. and W. B. Whittaker, 
13, Ave-Maria-lane, 
‘4 GRAMMAR of LOGIC. and INTELLEC- 
TUAL PHILOSOPHY, on Didactic Principles, in 
1 vol. 19mo, for the Use of Schools and Private Stu- 
dents.. By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, Anthor and Edi- 
-tor of many popular School Books. Price 6s. boards. 
2. The Young Logician’s Companion, 
comprising Questions and Exercises on the above. 
8. Grammar of Rhetorie and Polite Lite- 
vature. 12mo. price 6s. boards. 
4. Rhetorical Examiner. Price 3s. bound. 
’b. Convereutions on General History. 
Price 6s. boards. 
in the Press, and shortly will be published, 
by the same Author, 
6. The. Rhetorician’s Assistunt; com- 
prising Five Orders of Themes on English Composition: 


is genuine - 


'} This Day are published, in 2 Vols. 19mo. with Plates by 


Lowry, the 6tM Edit. revised and enlarged, 14s. bds. 
(CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY. In 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
plained and illustrated by Experi 
This work may be strongly recommended to young 
students of both sexes. ‘The perspicuity of the style, the 
regular disposition of the subject, the judicious selection 
of illustrative experiments, and the elegance of the plates, 
are so well adapted to the capacity of beginners, and es- 
pecially of those who do not wish to dive deep into the 
scicnee, that a more appropriate publication can hardly 
be desired.”—Brit, Crit. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and adapted to the Comprehension of Young 
Pupils.—Illustrated with Plates by Lowry. 


Completion of the Franklin MSS. 
This Day were published, in 4to 
THE POSTHUMOUS and other WRITINGS 
of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
forming the Third or Concluding Volume of the Memoirs. 
Published from the Originals by his Grandson 
Wittiam TempLe FRANKLIN, Esq. 
Among the distinguished Characters who have a 
place in these Memoirs, will be found Burke, Fox, Dr. 
Price, Dr. Priestley, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Beattie, 
Brand Hollis, Granville Sharp, Baron Maseres, Buffon, 
Beccaria, David Hartley, David Hume, Condorcet, Sir 
Wm. Jones, Dr. Kippis, Dr. Ingenhauz, M.de Beaumar- 
chais, Bishop Shipley, David Barclay, Dr. Fothergill, 
Mr. Hutton, Dr. Percival, Dr. Bancroft, Dean Tucker, 
Mr. Clarkson, Paul Whitehead; the Laureat, Sir Francis 
Rernard, Caleb Whitford, Benjamin Vaughan, Sir John 
Dalrymple, Lord-Teignmouth; &c. &c. &c. 
‘ . Prisited for Henry Golburn, Conduit Street. 











HE. LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘&c. 


This day is’ published, in_one-vol. svo. hana, 
printed, price 19s. the ed eae et 
ROYAL MINSTREL. An Heroic 
u ) 
In Twelve Books. By J. F. PENNIE, Poem, 
Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 967, St, Clemeny 
Church-Yard, Strand. pape M 


This day are published, in 8vo. price gs, ” 

L£EtTERs from the CONT. INENT, during 
the Months of October, November, and 

1818: including a visit to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Lk 

Bank of the Rhine. 

By the Rev. JAMES WILMOT ORMSBY, AM. 

Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of In. 
land, and Rector of Castlecomer, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


r - 








This Day is published, price 9s. the Third Editién of 

A LETTER addressed to the Rev.W. MARS} 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester, on the Datute and 

tendency of certain Religious Principles, frequently, by: 
improperly, d inated Evangelical. By ‘the Bey, 
E. J. BURROW, A.M. Minister of Hampstead: Chape; 
and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 

Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chur, 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. t 








a 
In the Press, and shortly will be published,“ 
ASECOND LETTER tothe Rev. W, MARSH 
Vicar of St. Peter's, Colchester, Contrasting ihe 
Doctrines of the Church of England from the Reforma. 
tion to the present Time, with the nature and tends 
of those Principles witich have frequently but improperly 
been denominated Evangelical, and containipg some fur, 
ther rémarks on the subject of Innocent Amusements, 
By the Rev. E: J. BURROW, A.M. 
Minister of Hampstead Chapel. " 
Prted for F. €. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chiu» 
Yard, atid Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





-Lord Byron.and Mr: Coleridge. 

On the tst of Aprif was published, price 9s. embel- 
lished with a striking likeness of Mr- Coleridge, ‘th 
Third Number of a New Volume of the ! 

NEW ‘MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and LITE- 

RARY- REGISTER: 
Contents :=-I. The Vampyre, aTale, by the Right Hon. 

Lord ByronI1. Letter from Geneva, with anecdotes of 

i pertonages1H. Memoirs’ of $, T. Cole- 


divtinguished 
ridge, Esq.—I¥. Essay on the Life and Genius of Ca- 


moens, by the Baroness d¢ Staei Holstein—V. On the 
Fluctuations of Fashionable Ph logy—VI. A Pedes- 
trian Tour round -Florence—VII. Unpublished Scenes 
from the Tragedy of Manuel, by the Rev. R. C. Maturin 
—VIII. Memoirs of Peter Gale Faux, Stenographer and 
Patriot, by his Friend Agathonsonides Mumps, (con- 
tinued)—IX. Description of the Cup, presented to Mar- 
tin Luther on his Marriage, by the University of Witten- 
berg, (with an Engraving)—X. Observations on Camp- 
bell’s Specimens:+ f the British Poets—XI. On the Esta- 
blishment of a Public Market for Literature—XII. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers and their extraordinary Opinions 
of Pope—XIII. Present State of Japan, by Captain Go- 
lownin—XIV, Outlines of a plan for an arganiaed supply 
of the Metropolis with Provisions by Water Carriage— 
XV. On the Causes of the Whirlpools and other Pheno- 
mena of the Straits of Messina—XVI. On the Newtonian 

stem—XVII. The Cabinet—XVIII. Original Poetry-- 

1X. Critical Remarks on New Publications—XX. Lite- 
rary and Scientific Varjeties—XXI. The Fine Arts— 
XXII, The Drama—XXIII. New Inventions and Disco 
veries—XXIV. Reports, Literary, Meteorolpgical, Agri- 
cultural and Commercial—XXV, Digest of Political 
Events--X XVI, Remarkable Mccurrences, Domestic and 
Forgign—XXVII. Obituary, Peter Pindar, &c—XXVI{I, 
Notices to Correspondents, &c, &, 

*,* The two preceding Numbers of this Volume are 
illustrated with Portraits and Memoirs of W, WORDS. 
WORTH, Esq. and the Rev. C, R, MATURIN, and those 
who may wish to avail themselves of the opportunity of 








adapted to the Grammars of Rhetoric and Logic. 

7. The Preceptor’s Key; containing An- 
#wers to the ‘Questions on Adams's England, Rome, 
Useful Knowledge, Jamieson’s Grammar of Rhetoric, 
Grammar of Logic, &e; &c. 





ing with the present year, are requested to 
transmit their orders immediately to their i 


This Day is‘published, price xs. 6d. 
BLACKwoop's. EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No, XXIV. for MARCH 1819, 

Contents :—1, On the State of Learning in the United 
States of America—e. Remarks on keeping in’ Remen- 
brance the Capacities of Human Nature—s. Hintiém 
cerning the Colonization of Africa—4. Account of a 
Ascent to the summit of the Blue Mountains of Jamia 
5. Some Account of the late John Sackeouse; tele 
quimaux—6. Patrick Hume's and Mr. Callender of Graig. 
forth's Notes ou Milton—7. Narrative illustrating the 
Pastoral Life—s. Selections from Atheneus; Book Il, 
No. IV—9. Banks of the Rhine—10. On the declineola 
Taste for Metaphysics—11. The Bride of Corinth (from 
Goethe)—12. On the Indestructibility of Mental [mpre:- 
sions—13, Notice of a Perpetual Kalendar—14, On Mt. 
Campbell’s Specimens of English Poetry—15. Notices! 
the Acted Drama in London—ié. No. VIII. Covent 
Garden Theatre—17. Drury Lane Theatre—18, TheOpen, 
No. I—19. Glorvina’s Warning—20. On the Coniesion 
between Pugilism, Statuary, Painting, Poetry, and Pol. 
tics—Q1. The Mad Banker of Arasterdam; or, the Pate 
of the Brauns: a Poem, in 2¢Cantos. By William Wa 
tle of that ik, Esq. Cante VIT]—92. Letters from th 
Lakes; written during the Summer of 1818. (Translate, 
from the Gevinan of Philip Kempferhausen.) Letter ill, 
—%3. Elegiac Verses—o4. A few farther Strictyres a 
‘*Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” with Ey ‘racts fom 
that popular Work—25. Literary and Scivntific Intell 
gence—26, Works preparing for Publica’ jon—97, Monthly 
List of New Publications—2s, Monthly Register—Méte- 
oralogical Report—Commercial Report—Promotions and 
Appointments, Birtha, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, London; andW. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY an 
Son, Rolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting? 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER 





Booksellers or Newsmen, to prevent disappointment. 

London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, 
to whom Communications (post paid) are requested to 
be addyessed, 





sellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to bt 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Bosk- 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town «4 
Country, 














